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Recent School Publications 


OF 





D. 


New Work, Boston, 


APPLETON & CO. 


Chicago, 





San HKrancisco. 





APPLETONS’ STANDARD GEOGRAPHIES, Based on the Principles 
of the Science of Education, and giving Special Prominence to the Industrial, 
Commercial, and Practical Features. Two Books,“ Elementary” and “ Higher.” 


These Geogr: ~ tm, are not only mechanically superior, but practically and distinctively superior in their em- 
bodiment of modern experiences in ,and of the methods followed by the most successful and intelligent 
educators of the day. The most recent of all geographical text-books, they embrace not only al! that is new and 
valuable in methods of instruction and improved mechanism, but all the late census statistics and papa hical 
changes. They were promptly adoptod their publication by the Boards of Education of the cities of New 
York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, and several hundred other cities and towns throughout the country. 
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A GEOGRAPHICAL READER. A Collection of Geographical Descrip- 
tions and Explanations, from the Best Writers in English Literature. Clas- 


sified and Arranged to meet the wants of Geographical Students. Compiled 
by JamEs JOHONNOT, author of “Principles and Practice of Teaching.” 


It » ae and anique in conception and i It is not simply io collection of dry statiotios and out- 
execu ne desc ons t vivid narrations of great literary 

It is varied in style, and treats of every variety of | merit, tha convey usefal information and promote 
a ye ee nm ol the geographical text-books, and Generel eumane. 

supp ’ 

by giving additional interest to the study, it leads WF Se Sesegtet ideas upoe 
the pupil to more extensive geographical reading ° 
and research. 


AN HISTORICAL READER. Por the Use of Clases in Academies, High 
Schools, and Grammar Schools. By Henry E. SHEPHERD, M.A., Superintendent 


of Public Instruction, Baltimore, Md. 


This work consists of a collection of extracts representing the purest historical literature that has been 
produced in the different stages of our literary development, from the time of Clarendon to the era of Macaula 
and Prescott, its design being to present to the minds of young iy typical illustrations of classic historica 
style, gathered mainly from lish and American wri to create and develop a fondness for his- 
torical study. 

The book is totally devoid of sectarian or tendencies, the aim being simply to instill a love for his- 
torical reading, and not to suggest opinions or inculcate views in regard to op by those great civil and religious 
revolutions w ose effect and whose influence must remain open questions till the last act in the historical drama 


shall be completed. 
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STUDIES IN LANGUAGE: 4A Teachers’ Guide to “Letters and Lessons 
in Language.” By J. H. STICKNEY. 


Although designed especially as a Teachers’ Manual to accompany the author's series of text-books, 
‘“‘ Letters and Lessons > Lan ” this little work contains so much new and excellent material on the subject 
of lang ing, valuable for general eens thac it should be upon every 


e stud language- 
teachers @ . - sf the accompanying text-books are used or not. 


vy 


A LATIN GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. sy 
ALBERT HARKNESS, PH.D., LL.D. Revised Bdition of 1881. 





Itisan Elementary Gram-| It is an adequate and| Jt contains a Practical In- 
mar for Beginners. trustworthy Grammar for troduction to P. hilologrcal 
This is indeed its prime object,| the Advanced Student. Study based upon the Latin. 


with which nothing has been al-/ (Gare has been taken to explain! Abundant references are made to 
lowed tointerfere. Brevity of treat- | and illustrate with the requisite full- | the latest and best authorities upon 
ment, clearness of outline, and sim- | 2°88, all aon and —_ mp the numerous linguistic questions 
plicity of statement characterise | 7¢0%- ,,7he Sabjanctive Mood and | Lien now interest the classical 


this part of the work. scholar. 











APPLETONS’ ELEMENTARY READING CHARTS. 
Numbers. Prepared by Rresrcca D. RIcKorr. 
livery Chant tn the settee Dap in view a 7 ¢ Sete object, pate is Boconiily sad me qqetemeioolty docele 


Every step in advance is in a logical order 
illustrations are an especially n: porencnnte and ang attractive fo ——— of } oe. Ghares. Ae yea objects, and aa 


employed, rather than abstract rules 


the natural 

to jeapediy meen phy mm et eaally swakened ey epee ome the 

The oe atwmsaas. thus securing at all timesa 
ray eee cen tee the comenlianband ‘ore classes, 


Porty-six 





APPLETONS’ STANDARD SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. P-- 


pared by Lyman D. SmIru. 


LEAD-PENCIL COUBSE, 3 Nos. SHORT COUBSE, 7 Nox. 
SHORT COURSE (Tracing), 2 Nos. GRAMMAR COURSE,7 Nos. 


The following are am the leading features of this system: Writing made the expression of thought. 
Word, phrase, and sentence , constituting interesting language-lesszons. Writing taught synthetically. 
No tedious dritls on ~ of letters or isolated letters. he movement drill, whereby pupils acquire with 
certainty the real writing movement. No exaggerated style of writing which leads a pupil to draw rather than 
to write. Graded columns, whereby the increasing scope of movement enables the pupil to gradually and 
naturally acquire the fore-arm movement. Setter gradation than is found in any other series. hey are in 
accordance with the modern methods of teaching. 


This system, thus dealing with whele letters, words, aud sentences, rapidly advances 
the pupil by steps that are matural, progressive, graded, clear, and attractive. 
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THE SONG WAVE: A Collection of Choice Music, with Elementary In- 
struction. For the School-Room, Institute-Hall, and Home Circle. 


It is the freshest, brighest, and mest enter-| It contains a brief, practical, and comprehensive 
taining work of the kind published. course of elementary instruction. 
It contains a wariety ef pieces, adapting it to It bas a large, clear, beautiful type, rendering it 
every occasion. Stpenteve im appearance ani helpful to the eye- 
rest sentiment in its text, de- 


It contains the ey 
sirable for memorizin t retains the best ef standard favorites among 


It is characterized ie ” apne harmony in its | the old ~ld songs, ahd introduces new ones of great 
musical selections seldom fo merit. 
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DIE ANNA-LISE. A Popular German Play, with an Interlinear Translation, 
and Directions for Learning to Read German. By CHaruxs F. Kroen, A.M., 


Professor of Modern Languages in the Stevena, Institute of Technology. 


CONTENTS: 


The arrangement of words in a German sentence. | 5. Translation, with actual English equivalents, for 
2 How to study and remomber a large stock of words. every German word and phrase. 
. Hidden resemblances of German and English words | 6. Notes on difficult passages. 
utilized in —y- the memory 7. A chapter on expletives (doch, schon, etc.), which 
4. Compound and derived words ‘explained in such a abound in German conversation, and which are 
way as to make an impression on the memory. not treated systematically in any other book. 


The text alone is published in a separate volume, without notes. 





THE FRENCH LANGUAGE SELF-TAUGHT. a Manual of French 


Idiomatic Phraseology, adapted for Students, for Schools, and for Tourists. 
By ALFRED Sarpov. Containing 
1. One hundred and eighteen Conversations (with ;3. All Idioms used in | Society, embodied in Sen- 


Literal and Idi eye motdatle the whois tences, with English Version. 
Mechenism of of the wastes za @ whole| 4. Models of Notes, Bills of Exchange, etc. 


Eoageags. 
2. Rules and Models for the correct Use of all French | 5. Four a ere showing how to render in French 
Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjuncti if the English wil/, would, shall, should At, must, 
a r = a ae cam, ight, could, and their compound, 


who have by much study acquired a grammatical knowledge of French this work will be of 
t ns a as it will enable them to acquire that which is no longer an accomplishment, but a necessity, viz., 
© capab of carrying on a conversation in French. 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS IN IDIOMATIC FRENCH: Embracing 
Reading Composition, and Conversation. By ALFRED HENNEQUIN, M.A., In- 
structor in French and German in the Univ. of Michigan; author of a Complete Series 
of French Text-Books. 

This work is not a mere compilation of idiomatic forms with their corresponding English translations. It 
ae py odes into fifty pede oes! cally “taught. —_ deals with twelve idioms, making aif upward of jive hun- 

em work penny org eb Aa have required the general les of the grammar of the 
language, and wil tre afendy 22 the grammar and , and introduce the learner to 
conversation in its most ah 

The languages, and as a writer of Anglo-French 





fen as a teacher of modern 
thoronghness of the work. 





We publish also Cornzni’s GrograPuizs aND OvTtInE Maps; Appierons’ ArirHMETios; QuackEeNns0s’s Historizs, GRAMMARS, AND RHETORIC; 
Krusi’s Drawine; Mong. Copy-Booxs, with Suiipine Copme; Sticknsy’s Laneuace Serres; Primers or Sorence, History, LireraturRg, etc., etc., ete. 





Our Educational List embraces Standard Works in every department of study, and for every grade of classes from the Primary School to the University. 


Correspondence from teachers in regard to educational topics or text-books will meet at all times with a cordial welcome and a prompt response. 


cireulars, etc., mailed free on application. 


Catalogues, 





APPLETONS’ READERS 


An Established Success. 


APPLETONS’ READERS 
Universally Popular, — 
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EDUCATION. Vol, XVI.—No. 1. 





R.& J. BECK,| 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free 
= Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
5 — for three stamps. 
, Mention this paper. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. © atalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 










Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 








Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 1936e0w 


SCHOOL MEDALS 
Of Gold and Siiver, epenger 
than any other firm in the 
rooms KR. Satisfaction in every 
y case on ms cut and en- 
graved. Gold Rings made to 
7 order. Goods sent to all 
of the country. Send stamp 
for nour. Price-list. 





365 tf a3 Fulton St., N.¥. 
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A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton y00% URN Boston. 


Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price-list. 
Agent for the the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


SILK BANNERS snaéore! 


J. & R. LAMB, New Yorks, 
59 Carmine Street. 

















> for circular and price-list 
for ECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 as 
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Mine 
fi - Se WA © MaciLAGE,de. 


Best Known. Esrabt ours,1e24 
A COLLECTION OF 41 +1 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana’s tory Briefly Told,” 


and adopted by the “ vs Sockets fe for sche cosspaomen 
of Home Sindy. if $3.00 , 


50 SPECIES oul suELLS— oor ap 


W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HisToRY SrTorx, 





- Catalogu es on n Application, 
Part J-—Mathomatical Instraments (160 p 
tical Instruments and loredinnes (144 pp ) 
ul — = —_ Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 





osoph. and Chemical cal Apparatus (198 pp.) | 


Brain and Nerve Food. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES, 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
It restores the energy lost by nervousness or indigestion; relieves Lassitude and 
Neuralgia; refreshing the nerves tired by worry, excitement, or excessive brain- 
fatigue ; strengthens a failing memory, and gives renewed vigor in all diseases of 


az (1) 9234 Chestnat &,, Philadelphia. 


Viound Writing 


Useful for Everybody. 





For sale by druggists, or by mail, $1.00. F. 


| Nervous Exhaustion or Debility [tis the only PREVENTIVE of Consumption. 
It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental growth of children; and a 


better disposition, as it promotes good health to brain and body. 
PHYSICIANS ALONE HAVE PRESCRIBED 500,000 PACKAGES. 


CROSBY & CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 











TEAGHERS! 22 raze 2s.cs uate 


BOOK os ,ANSTRUCTIONS & PENS 


or 1.50 at all Stationers, or at f led ores c a, i 12 cra 
KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. | one to can mCled COW YORE CRAYONCO, 
Importers of tha i Materials. | 276 tf 16 Nuw Cuuron Sr., NEw YORK. 


Literary Notes. “Qc, Banentiona 


Volume IX.; twenty numbers a year; $1.25. Devoted 


| strictly to Nebraska Schools and Teachers. By 


374j 4,. 8B. FIFIELD, Fairmont, Neb. 











emery st FE, B. BENJAMIN, NEW YORK, 


12 Secon! St. 
Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 








A dite ange stock of first-class he: Aneantale for sale at lowest rates for best oo _ aap solicited. 





ESTABLISHED Xr 


muse CURT W. MEYER, wir 


improved Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Highest Premium awarded, 1880, to Students’ Electrical Cabinet,— $15.00; also to his elegant Holtz Machines 
371 and Apparatus, Catalogues on application. 





CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


ot 191 Greeuwich St. 
and 95 John St., 


NEW YORK. 





7 rae" J. & H. BERG 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Beeston. 
wenspete New Pronoun- 





ADOPTED FOR 


THE SCHOOLS pelling-Book. 
OF BOSTON: Worcester's pee Pruners 
The Franklin Arithmetics, Adame’s vanced Spell- 


Written, Elementary, ing-Book. 
and Primary. Ete., Ete., Ete. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Fav orably known to the ublic since 
1826. Church ,Chapel,Schvol, Fire Alarm 
und other bells; also Chimes and Peais, 


MENEELY & C0., WEST TROY, N. Y. 


-| BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 















New Paragon School Furniture, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WORCESTER SCHOOL FURNISHING COMPANY, 











33 Pearl Street, Worcester, Mass. 
WHY I.—Selid, smooth backs and seats, that fix form perfectly. 
Af.—Double tongue and groove construction of "wood-work. 
WE AEA.—Expanding wedge, dovetail fastening. 
EXCEL: iV.—Anti-friction, noiseless hinges. 


impreved, best, and cheapest Furniture before buying. It makes no difference 


[Tk you need, or are abont to purchase School Furniture, see a sample of the latest 
where you live, you can see a sample without cost by sending us your address. 


We give our written guarantee to sup ply all break-| of our Independent ‘Scholar’s Desks and Seats, Com 
ages and to keep our NEW PARAGON in perfect bined Scholars Desks and Seats for all eo High 
order for ten years without charge. School Box ‘Desks, Recitation Seats, Hall, Lecture- 


Our Lithograph Catalogue, giving fall description Room, and Assembly Seats; Teachers’ Desks, &c. 


We have facilities whereby we can fill orders wep} Our method of packing and 
shipping is such we can send to all parts ef the world without danger ef breakage. 


For prices and full information with regard to New Paragon Furniture, address 


373b WORCESTER SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 33 Pearl St., Worcester, Mass. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 





























(nn w ALL BEE eo me WORLD. <a 


LAPILINUM 


(8TONE CLOTE) 


A Perfect, Flexible Blackboard for A gp 


DEO VOLENTE. 
Teachers, Sunday - Schools, &c 
Made only by the 


ICED g-=. ) 
New York Silicate Book Slate Company, 


GENTLEMENELADIES 22 =~ 


_ Danner Revolving. 


THE ot eres IN 
‘30 Styles, $5 Upward. 


oe make over 100 La- 
few, readers | on 


a riers, Won bo bed eae 


ES we 
_ brary. 


aggre BUREAU, 
dora Bt., Rqotym 


anil } 3 yt 

















Visiting Boston on Shopping or Pleasure |. 
Excursions, will find at the Commodious 


DINING ROOMS 
FRANK B, INGALLS & HENRY HATCH, 


76 SUMMER ST., 


AH the Desirable Edibles of the Senson, 


me rere 


Wit Tables each 
reek TO DINE ae SN 














330 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON, | aermoat 





NLIN ortably. For in QUALITY of nd Histo, rks, 
BATERIAL apa Cooking) Pm “ We | dress, Bax 














The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 


Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
GLOBES, Biackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c 
Improved School Apparatus for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 
BAKER, PRATT & C@., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
335 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 








Or the same Formu/a as a Liquid. 
MME. AUGUSTA HEALYW’sS 


Vegetable Tonic Cordial 


Offers positive and permanent relief for every form 

of Chronic Weakness, by which so large a propor- 

= of the best of the sex is tortured, They are 

oF fa the active portions only of well-known 

seeds and wayside plants that exert an especial 

parien influence upon the female Ae ag Dari Oy 
teen years, thousands of ladies have been cu 

them, and can be referred to. Mrs M., of meet, 

Mass., says: “ I attribute my cure in a case of thirteen 

years wholl to eee oi Tonic Piewetea ” Send for pam- 


Stor. Buy of dragelste if aie if 9; if nek, we will meal 


ils on recei ox, six bottles, es, $5 00 
HF. THAYER & CO., “15 Tom ple PL, oy ma 


aeeTige: 
A peerless Brain and Nerve Food 
com et Vegetable and Corent 
adjusted pre the elements 
cepestians m 
that enue the brain and nerves. It 
wate rie obstructions of the brain, 
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a HORACE WATERS & CO’S 


CELEBRATED 


New Scale, Grand Square, Upright, and “Baby Grand” 
PIiIioAN OS! 


The Best Made, Unsurpassed in Tone, Finish, Workmanship, and Durability. 
Strictly First-class PIANOS at Reasonable Prices. 


———_eo0-——— 


HORACE WATERS & (0.3 


WORLD-RENOWNED 


Orchestral Grand Organs 
With Chime of Thirty Bells. 













DULCET, 
= _— a NEW “FAVORITE,” 5 \ 

=a — — * » = we —_— = = = ee — HARMONIC, H Ye te 3 SE) — Ue ; } ‘« +s 
NEW CHAPEL, |.) mmmammmimimmmnnim 

CHORALE, ee 

A GREAT OFFER. . 
Special Sale of Pianos and Organs on Installments. ORGANS = a 
100 NEW PIANOS AT $10 PER MONTH. Pa Sp eo —_— 
100 NEW ORCANS AT $5 PER MONTH. ular Reed Organs manufactured a 


Sold in City or Country. in this country. — 


Prices Extremely Low. Old Instruments taken in part payment. BEAUTIFUL CASES, 


Second-hand Pianos, of ali makes, at Great Bargains. SWEET AND 
ilustrated Catalogues mailed free. POWERFUL TONE. 








0@- Every Piano and Organ Warranted Six Years to give Entire Satisfaction. 
0@- A Liberal Discount to Teachers, Schools, and Seminaries. 


ORACE WATERS & CO., Manufacturers and Dealers, 
Warerooms, 826 watrecto A cor. 12th Street, NEW YORK. 
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etewit Praining Sahoo} ‘EsraBLisHED IN 1837. 


3 | : E. H. BUTLER & CO. 
Elocution and English Literature. ,. fs p-eqper yg 








Mitchell’s Geographies, the only complete Series. 

tion of 1882 has the census of 1880, 
’ officially corrected, and ALL recent 
changes. 18 STATE EDITIONs. 


Mitchell’s Outline Maps. 





EKpDNA CHAFFEE NOBLE, Director. 
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f Readers, Spellers 
FACULTY The New a tm 
= a Speakers, Arithmetics, 
EDNA CHAFFEE NOBLE, ANDREW WANLESS 
Gesture, Recitation, Shakespeare. Scotch Dialect and iilirahion Seri es Graded Problems, and 
SARAH E. ROUNDS, MARIE DE ZIELINSKA, Reading Charts. 
Science of Voice-Building, Shakespeare. French Language and Literature. : ; ; 
CHARLES CARLISLE, REV. HENRY N. HUDSON, Boston, Butler’s Elements of Plane Geometry (just published), 
Literature, poe Dialect, Oral Lecturer on —— and English — 
<3 catne ' _ Child’s United States 
MARIE HEWITT, ‘ LUCY A. LEGGETT, GOODRICH § Pictorial: United St t a 
Assistant in Elocution. Lecturer on Poetry and Mythology. PICGTOR/ A l 4 ctorla nite ates, Gngiand, 
E. L. SHURLY, M.D Hl / 9 Rome, F rance, Greece, World, 
ae mee Colne, TORIES. and Natural History 
Lecturer on Physiology of the Voice. P 
° Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 


Full Course, two years of three terms (thirty-one weeks). Pupils creditably per-;___ . , : : 
forming the work of both years, and passing satisfactory examinations, receive cer- Bing ham Ss Latin and Eng lish Series, 


tificates of graduation. Prize Recitations for three gold medals (value one hundred Smith’s Eng lish Gramm ar, 

dollars) at close of each year, members of graduating class competing. Fall term The Scholar’s Companion, 

begins Oct. 2,1882. Pupils received at any time, and assigned to classes according ? % . 

to qualifications Mayhew’s Book-keeping (Blanks and Key), 


Butler’s Literary Selections (Ten-Times-Ten Series). 
For ‘um pa information, address 





HARLES iiniaiiaeie 18 South Sixth Street, 6 No, Howard St, Parry's Block, 19 Bond St, 
by eS SR PHILADELPHIA. BALTIMORE, DES MOINES, Ia. NEW YORE. 


Abstract maining. Detroit, Mich, MMPS, Tene, BNOXKVILLE, Teun. 
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NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 
I. 
SHELDON & CO.’S 
MODERN SCHOOL READERS. 


This is an entirely new series of Readers in five books. They are very 
elegantly illustrated, and the first three are bound in full cloth, 

Many of the best educators in this country have assisted in their prepara- 
tion, and the books embody the best methods of teaching. 

We only ask for them a comparison with the best heretofore published. 

Sample pages sent on application, or the First Reader on receipt of 
10 cts.; Second on receipt of 14 cts., and Third on receipt of 20 Cts, 

The Fourth Reader will be ready about July Ist. 


II 


PATTERSON’S ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR, 


WITH PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 











Professor Patterson is the author of ‘‘ Pazzterson’s Common Schook 
Speller,” and *‘ Speller and Analyzer and School Etymology,’ 
which books have had, and are yet having, an immense sale. 

This book is an earnest effort, by a most careful, painstaking, and successful 
teacher, to embody all that is really good in the Language Lesson 
System, with the older and more rigid rules of Grammar. 

We believe that it will be the best teaching book on this subject 
ever published. 





—_— 
———- > 


WE CONTINUE TO PUBLISH: 
OLNEY’S NEW ARITHMETICS (in Two Books, which are having 


a great sale), 


PATTERSON’S SPELLERS, 

COLTON’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES, 

AVERY'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND CHEMISTRY, 

HILL’S RHETORICS, 

SHAW’S NEW HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 

OLNEY’S HIGHER MATHEMATICS, 

LOSSING’S HISTORIES, 

ALDEN’S SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT, 

HOOKER’'S NEW PHYSIOLOGY, 

HAVENS’ AND WAYLAND’S INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL 
PHILOSOPHIES AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


te Send for Complete Catalogue. 
SHELDON & COMPANY, {| shaven renee 
Or WARREN P. ADAMS, 47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS. 


WHO DESIRE 








Largely Increased Incomes 


Should apply at once for the Agency of an incomparable Book on 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT HISTORY, 
Houghton’s. Conspectus. 


CONCISE, SENSIBLE, PRACTICAL. 


A CHILD CAN UNDERSTAND IT. 


Rapid Sales. 


Agents of energy are making from $50 to $150 per week. A large pro- 
portion of Agents now under contract with us are TeacHERs, who find their new 
occupation far more lucrative than the old. 


The Consrectus should be in every HousenHoip and Scuoon in the land. 


Price in Book form, - - - - $5,00 
“Map form, - - - - $3.00 


6 Sold only by Subsoription ; or direct orders to the Publisher, 


ARTHUR V. WILTSIE, 





cs AT LAST, 


SOMETHING NEW AND PRACTICAL 


R TEACHING YOUNG PUPILS 


How to Use the English Language. 


Introduction Pricc. 


How to Talk, over 200 illustrations, . . . 42 CtS. 
How to Write over 150 ' — 


) These two books, prepared by W. B. Powe.1, A.M., Supt. of Schools, Aurora, IIl., are the 
| result of many years of successful effort in training children to talk and write correctly. Their 
| purpose is to guide the young learner in the correct use of language at the time when he is 
acquiring a vocabulary, and forming habits of speech. . 
The ordinary school grammars, and alleged language text-books, fail because they are only 
_ suitable for comparatively advanced pupils who commence the study too late, after bad habits 
_ of speech, which books are powerless to correct, have been formed. 
| Pupils reading in a Second or Third Reader can readily understand everything in these 
_ books, and those reading intelligently in a First Reader can profitably commence their study. 








Ready August Ist, 


The Business-Standard Copy-Books. 


THE LATEST AND BEST SERIES. 


Primary Course, Nos. 1, 2, 3, per dozen, $ .84 
Common School Course, Nos. 1, 2, 3,4, “ se i ; 1.20 
Business Forms, No. 6, 6 a“ . , 1.20 


Printed from steel plates. Giving the Business-Standard forms of the letters in correct 
and clear copies. No flourishes; no complicated system of analysis. Nearly twenty per cent. 
more writing space than any other copy-books. Duplicate copy in middle of each page. 


Parker's Arithmetical Charts. 


PREPARED By FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
Supervisor of Public Schools, Boston ; formerly Supt. of Schools, Quincy, Mass. 





These Charts present the latest and best methods of teaching beginners in Arithmetic, and 
wherever used will render unnecessary the ordinary text-books in Primary Arithmetic, thus 
saving both time and expense. 


The Charts comprise 50 numbers, printed on manilla parchment paper, 25 x 30 inches in 
size, and bound in the same manner as Monroe’s Reading Charts. 


Price per set of 50 Nos. $6.00: Back Frame, or Easel, 50 cts. 


MONROE'S SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 





Introduction. 
Monroe’s New Primer, . . ; 80 pp., 15 cts. 
Monroe’s Advanced First Reader, 112 pp., 20 “ 
Monroe’s Advanced Second Reader, 160 pp., 30 “ 
Monroe’s Advanced Third Reader, 208 pp., 42 * 


Monroe’s Readers have been for the past eight years the leading series before the public, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that they are almost unanimously acknowledged by disinter- 
ested parties to be the best series published, while agents of competing books admit that 
Monroe’s are second only to their own books. Higher praise than this has never been awarded 
to any series, and after so long an experience with these books, we frankly say that we do not 
know how to improve the original series as text-books from which to teach Reading. 

There is, however, a growing demand for more reading-matter in the lower grades and 
classes, and to meet this demand, Monroe's Advanced or Supplementary Readers have 
been prepared by Mrs. Lewis B. Mongrox, who wrote the lower books of the original series. 
In these new books advantage has been taken of all the recent improvements in typography 
and engraving; the best artists, such as Fredericks, Northam, White, Schell, Sheppard 
Cary, &c., have been engaged, and it is believed that no handsomer school-books have ever 
been issued. , 

Script-lessons have been largely introduced, and the greatest care has been taken to secure 
the standard forms of writing letters, such as are given in the most carefully-prepared copy- 
books. The different books of the series contain many other new features, the advantages of 
which will be apparent on examination, 


ws en Copies of any of the above-named books will be mailed on 
receipt of the Introduction price, which will be refunded if the books are either 
adopted or returned to us. 


COWPERTHW AIT & CO. 
" Philadelphia. 
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TO HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
{Read at the banquet on her 70th birthday.] 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
If every tongue that speaks her praise 
For whom I shape my tinkling phrase 
Were summoned to the table, 
The vocal chorus that would meet 
Of mingling accents harsh and sweet 
From every land and tribe would beat 
The polyglots of Babel. 


Briton and Frenchman, Swede and Dane, 
Turk, Spaniard, Tartar of Ukraine, 
Hidalgo, Cossack, Cadi, 
High Dutchman, and Low Dutchman, too, 
The Russian serf, the Polish Jew, 
Arab, Armenian, and Mantchoo 
Would shout, ‘‘ We know the lady.’’ 


Know her! Who knows not Uncle Tom ? 
And her he learned his gospel from 
Has never heard of Moses; 
Full well the brave black hand we know 
That gave to freedom’s grasp the hoe 
That killed the weed that used to grow 
Among the Southern roses, 


When Archimedes, long ago, 
Spake out so grandly ‘* dos pou sto, 
Give me a place to stand on, 
I’ll move your planet for you now,’’— 
He little dreamed or fancied how 
The sto at last should find its pou 
For woman’s faith to land on. 


Her lever was the wand of art, 

Her fulcrum was the human heart 
Whence all unfailing aid is; 

She moved the earth! its thunders pealed, 

Its mountains shook, its temples reeled, 

The blood-red fountains were unsealed, 
And Moloch sunk to Hades. 


All through the conflict, up and down 
Marched Uncle Tom and Old John Brown, 
One ghost, one form ideal. 
And which was false and which was true, 
And which was mightier of the two, 
The wisest sybyl never knew, 
For both alike were real. 


Sister, the holy maid does well 

Who counts her beads in convent cell, 
Where pale devotion lingers; 

But she who serves the sufferer’s needs, 

Whose prayers are spelt in loving deeds 

May trust the Lord will count her beads 
As well as human fingers. 


When Truth herself was Slavery’s slave 
° ba ar the prisoned suppliant gave 
rainbow wings of fiction, 
And Truth who soared, descends to-day, 
Bearing an angel’s wreath away, m 
Its lilies at thy feet to lay, 
With heaven’s own benediction. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


An ImproveMENT SuGcEstEeD.— Would it not be an 
improvement in our echool system if the time for pro- 
motion were transferred from the summer to the winter 
months? Many of the children are becoming nervously 
exhausted. The spring weather has been debilitating, 


and now that warm days are coming, the anxiety whether 
they get into “No. 3” or “No.6” is an addition to the 
mental and nervous strain that is upon them.—Spring- 
field (Mass.) Union. | 





Gunzrat Courses.—The methods of a large school 
can never be adjusted exactly to suit exceptional cases, 








In colleges, men of marked individuality and exceptional 
genius, if they want to profit by the advantages that 
are to be obtained only in a large establishment, have 
to accommodate themselves to its methods. It cannot, 
to any great extent, bend to theirs. It is because 
persons of exceptional endowments are so often unwilling 
to do this that they so often miss advantages which 
would be as profitable to them as to their inferiors.—Z. 
C. Cabot, Museum Art School, Boston. 

THe Neep or TrecunicaL Instruction.—lIt is not 
enough for boys to know how to read, write, and cipher ; 
nor is it enough if their intellectual training is carried 
to a high pitch of perfection. Solving knotty problems 
in moral philosophy may be a very fascinating employ- 
ment, but it is not certain to pay for bread and butter. 
On the other hand, the picture of machinists at the 


22|lathe, black and greasy, is not alluring; but these men 


are hammering and turning out the world’s destiny. 
They represent and stand for the spirit of progress in 
material things; and as they contribute to this progress 
something that mankind cannot do without, they are 
paid promptly for their services, while the moral philos- 
opher sometimes waits. In a word, there is an over- 
supply of intellectually trained persons, and a short 
supply of skilled laborers.—Chicago Tribune. 

CARLYLE AND THE Devit.—lIf the devil were pass- 
ing through my country, and he applied to me for in- 
struction on any truth or fact of this universe, I should 
wish to give it to him. He is less a devil, knowing that 
3 and 3 are 6, than if he didn’t know it; a light-spark 
though of the faintest, is in this fact; if he knew facts 
enough, continuous light would dawn on him, he would 
(to his amazement) understand that this universe és, on 
what principles it conducts itself, and would cease to be 
a devil!—July Century. 

Tue Txacurr’s Many Sins.—At the recent session 
of the Wisconsin Homeopathic Medical Society the 
president delivered himself of a violent screed against 
the public schools, declaring that “the luke-warm pro- 
prieties and the autocratic Bismarckism of their govern- 
ment breed a host of sickly girls, who swarm in society, 
and our towns and cities teem with pale-faced, flat- 
chested women who seem to have no other aim in life 


than to cultivate small hands, small waists, and small 
feet.” As if the school-masters of the country had the 
direction of, and are responsible for, the size of shoes and 
corsets worn by their pupils, and for the entire training 
at home of these pupils in healthful habits, exercise, and 
industrial pursuits !— Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


Music As A Menrat Disciptine.—The nature of 
music is three-fold, like that of a man to whom it appeals. 
Therefore, it may be regarded as a sensuous art, in that 
it delights the ear; as a psychologic art, in that it 
records the emotions, and requires mental operations on 
the part of the hearer for its due appreciation; and, as 
it involves agreements, differences, symmetries, com- 
plexities, etc., and order in apparent disorder, it may 
be regarded as a branch of science closely allied to 
mathematics.— Popular Science Monthly. 

GERMAN UNIVERSITIES AND SocrAtists.—“ The So- 
cialists in New York are nearly all Germans, many of 
them possessed of university educations. It is because 
of their failure in life with their scholarly attainments 
that a morbid hate of those whom fortune has favored 
has been bred in them.’’ The above pointsa moral. It 
reveals practically what has been long held in theory, 
and that is the utter worthlessness of a German univer- 
sity education. It is impractical and utopian through- 
out. Being also merely intellectual, and devoid of 
moral culture, it renders these idle philosophers danger- 
ous to society. A German university education makes 
transcendentalists, while our methods make men utili- 
tarians.— Minnesota Journal of Education. 

Time or PunisHment.—The effect of punishment 
upon the minds of children, before they reason, depends 
much upon its immediately succeeding the fault, and 
also upon its being certainly repeated whenever the same 
fault is committed, The contemplation of a distant 


punishment, however severe, does not affect the imagina- 
tion with much terror, because there is still a secret 


hope of escape. Hence it is found from experience, that 
the most sanguinary penal laws have always been in- 
effectual to restrain from crime.—Australian School- 
master. 


PROGRESSING BACKWARD. 


BY HENRY SABIN, CLINTON, IA. 


In the days of the old New-England muster, a militia 
captain, in the heat of the sham fight, gave the order, 
“Company, advance backward and form in the rear!” 
I sometimes see something of the same advance in 
school affairs. 

When the quiet of a room of fifty pupils is like that 
of a grave-yard; the children as immovable as tomb- 
stones, or tiptoeing their way about the room; when 
the dropping of a pencil is looked upon as a crime, and a 
laugh is a thing not to be tolerated; I always want to 
say, “Take care that in matters of discipline you are 
not advancing backward.” The highest discipline is not 
inconsistent with that noisy bustle of activity and life 
which is natural to childhood. 

The secret of success in school-work is in directing, 
not repressing; in taking advantage of the child’s de- 
sire to know, and also of his desire to tell something 
which he thinks he has discerned. A certain degree 
of stillness is desirable, but quiet is not the criterion 
of a good school; and when it becomes restraint, it is 
not in accordance with natural method. A perfectly 
quiet school looks the best, but we are in search of re- 
sults, not looks. An iceberg is a beautiful thing to 
look at, but it is not a suitable place for a flower-garden. 

Again, when the teacher is anxious that her classes 
should read just so many pages in the Reader; that 
they reach such a point in arithmetic or geography; in 
fact, is endeavoring to have them accomplish, in a given 
time, an amount of work which some one has marked 
out for them, there is danger of progressing in the 
wrong direction. No set of men can lay out, with any 
degree of justice, the amount and kind of work every 
class can do in a given time. It must be left largely 
to the judgment of the teacher. 

Schools differ in their surroundings; classes differ in 
the average capabilities of the pupils; teachers differ in 
their aptness and skill; in the same city, even, no two 
schools can be rightly judged by one and the same 
standard. An iron-clad, graded course of study may 
bring all the classes to a given point, at a given time; 
but yet it is not in the line of real progress. It is a 
Procrustean bed, reducing all to the same standard, ut- 
terly regardless whether the result is a corpse or a 
cripple. 

But, again, in laying too much stress upon methods, 
we are in danger of progressing backward. Methods 
are what the teacher makes them. They are the tools 
in the hand of the workman; if the workmar is un- 
skilled or careless, the sharper the tools the greater will 
be the botch. After all, manners are more than meth- 
ods. It is the individual action of the teacher, together 
with a careful study of methods with direct reference to 
the work in hand, which insures reasonable progress. 

There are results which percentages can never show, 
growth of heart and intellect which examinations can- 
not reveal. The finest work of the sculptor cannot 
equal in worth the body of the deformed child. The 
great masters of painting have aspired in vain to equal 
the touch of nature seen in the crimson clouds at sun- 
set. The subtle forms of soul and spirit elude the 
grasp of the painter and sculptor. Yet the teacher who 
studies manners as well as methods, who calls the silent, 
all-potent forces of nature to her aid, will look with 
wonder on the issue of her work. A stranger met a 
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something she had said to him when he was a “hard 
boy” in her school years ago. She remembered only 
his name; she had forgotten all the circumstances; but 
he, — the widening circles of his future being will be 
filled forever with the influence of that teacher. 


SCHOOL REUNIONS: THEIR BRIGHT SIDE. 


BY EDWARD A. RAND. 


This is the reason for school reunions of every kind. 
We may meet after a separation of years. We lift the 
mask that time puts upon our faces,—the mask of grey 
hairs, or possibly no hair; of wrinkles and wigs, may-be ; 
and we say, “ Ab, is this you, Tom? Do you remem- 
ber the nice declamations you used to give on that 
school-platform at the Four Corners?” Perfectly re- 
membered. ‘And do you recall the times when you 
used to stand in the floor?” Ah, no; that was a mis- 
take; it was another boy that stood in the floor. But 
memory sometimes is treacherous. Pray forgive her, and 
especially at school-reunion; for no one maliciously cares 
to expose a thorn growing on the sweet roses that bloom 
in such a garden as school-memories. What a clatter 
of voices, as the old friends meet at a school reunion,— 
not a gabble, but a warble, — the tones all sweet and 
musical! How the days far away come back! How 
the dead, too, come back again, and faces look upon us 
that Paradise framed with its surroundings years ago! 

School-reunions are valuable for various reasons. 
They emphasize memories, as already suggested. Any- 
thing that will assist in the making of good memories 
should be cultivated. As we grow older we shall need 
a fund like this to draw on. A pleasent memory. is 
something to sweep clouds out of the sky and smooth 
wrinkles in the face. Doubtless we shall have our 
shaded days, and sunshine from any corner of the sky 
will be welcome. 

School-reunions emphasize results. The intelligence, 
integrity, thrift, influence at any one of the many gath- 
erings sure to be held this summer, set forth a fact of 
special significance. Men and women are made very 
much by the years now behind them ; by the order, sys- 
tem, industry, push, principle, shown in the old school- 
days; and, if they are failures, there must have been 
lawlessness and laziness at school. It is worth while 
to live and see what things will grow into, that we 
flower out and bear fruit healthy or poisonous, as cer- 
tain laws, with their benevolent and malevolent tenden- 
cies, predetermined. And one may hear the remark that 
the scholars at the head of their classes do not turn out 
the best, but the dunces go ahead in life. A person 
might make this remark carelessly, but, if made seri- 
ously, he would prove a dunce at observation. 

Of our circle of acquaintances, as we recall them, the 
men that are now moving things in the world, and 
moving them forward, were the bright, scholarly boys. 
Every rule has its exceptions. A boy or girl may pos- 
sibly develop late in life, and be dull in youth. They 
may be sickly when young. They may fall into the 
hands of a teacher unhappy in managing them; and 
these plants in the garden have a poor growth because 
a stupid gardener kept them in the shade, or hacked 
them with his careless hoe. But, as a rule, boys and 
girls taking their positions in school are taking them 
for life. It is instructive.to go to a school-reunion, to 
see illustrated there this great fact of results ever to be 
impressed on the minds of the young. 

And then a school-gathering is not only valuable be- 
cause reviving and saving the past,—instructive also as 
showing results in the development of certain laws,— 
but it is a stimulus for the future. There is a field 
ajead wider than any inthe rear. Things helpful in 
the past will be just as helpful in the future. Right 
living, deep thinking, persistent doing, will insure crops 
wider, more golden than ever. And the field to be cul- 
tivated broadens, broadens, till its borders are lost in 
the purple haze of eternity. With eternity let us hope 
will come our best opportunity. 








— A wise teacher once said to his pupils, “My young 
friends, if God give you talents, remember not to bury 
them in a napkin. But if he give you but a napkin, 
don’t flourish it that it will seem to be full of talents.” 








LOVE. (TO ») 


BY JOSHUA KENDALL. 
Lightly none talk of love who love have known, 
Whether its dawning flushed Jife’s morning skies 
With tender hues, or they with tears and cries 
Have stood beside love’ 8 coffin-lid, and strown 
With tears its grave. Love’s power they also own 
Who, waked by love, have turned their wistful eyes 
To eyes where scorn or cold indifference lies, 
And felt all peace for them henceforth had flown. 


Sacred is love to those who at its shrine 
Long years have served, and on its altar-fires 
Made sacrifice of self; true love desires 
No other worshippers; as beauty, youth 
Have waned, their lives make known to all the truth, 
That love of "earthly joys is most divine. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE RECITATION. 





BY W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


In our American schools the word “recitation” is 
well understood to mean the exercise wherein the pupil 
is held to account by the teacher for his day’s lesson. 
The ordinary English use of the word is in the sense of 
declamation or rehearsal, and our use of the word in 
education has the disagreeable suggestion in it that 
once the teacher’s part was merely to hear the pupil 
repeat from memory the words of the text-book. What 
the Chinese call “ backing the book” would be a recita- 
tion, according to the generally received sense of the 
word. The abuse of the recitation in making it the 
mere verbal repetition of the book leads to perpetual 
reactions in education that bear the name of reforms. 
These are based on a wrong idea of the true function of 
the recitation, for the most part, although they serve a 
good use indirectly, by breaking up the mechanical 
methods. 

In the American school, to a greater extent, perhaps, 
than in the schools of other countries, the recitation is 
the important means of teaching the pupil how to study 
the book and get information and insight for himself. 
The American teacher relies on the use of the text-book 
more than the teacher of England or Germany does, 
and expects more of self-preparation on the part of the 
pupil than is expected there. Our greatest danger, 
therefore, lies in the tendency to permit the mechanical 
habit of memorizing the text-book, instead of requiring 
the pupil to master its thoughts. Each recitation ought 
to develop in the pupil a greater power of self-help. 
There must be individual work on the part of the pupil, 
—the work of preparation of the lesson; then there 
must be the examination on the results of his study. 
conducted by the teacher. The examination is con- 
ducted in the presence of a class; it does not take each 
pupil, one by one, by himself. For the chief point in 
the recitation is to ascertain the degree of understand- 
ing which the pupil has attained, and correct and enlarge 
it so that he shall come to the study of the next lesson 
with more care and attention. Each pupil learns most 
from his fellow-pupils. 

The immature mind of the pupil does not know how 
to study the printed page,—it reads the words, but 
thinks under the words only its small mouthfuls of 
meaning, seeing only a very little of the precise import, 
and missing the generalizations altogether. The object 
of the study of the book,—the chief object of the mod- 
ern school,—is to learn how to get out of the printed 
book the wisdom that is expressed there. The race 
ought to reinforce the individual. The pupil comes to 
his task with a small stock of works and a few narrow 
ideas. Yet he must, by means of the little that he has, 
unlock the great world of thought that is spread out 
before him in books, 

Many educational reformers fall into the error of sup- 


posing that the school must not primarily train the 


pupil to learn from books; they would teach the pupil 
to observe nature directly. It is surprising to discover, 
upon careful examination, how little one can get from 
his own observation of nature, even under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances. Humboldt learned to know 
nature wonderfully, but he arrived at this knowledge 
mostly through reading the results of observations made 
by others. Each observer contributed only his mite to 
the aggregate of knowledge, and it took the collected 
insights to make up what would be worthy to be called 
knowledge. If Humboldt made more original discoy-|« 





eries than any one else in his time, yet even in his case|{ore 


his original observation constituted only one part in 
one hundred of his knowledge. ‘The individual apart 
from the social whole is a weak, puny affair. The so- 
cial whole of humanity is something very powerful. 
The individual reinforced by the whole is elevated to a 
potence far above his simple, natural self; he becomes 
a spiritual self through sharing in the labors of his race, 

We must never lose sight of this relation of the in- 
dividual to the social whole if we are to judge rightly 
in affairs of education. That which gives the pupil 
only special skill, and no power to participate in the 
labors of others, is not of the highest value. 

The pupil in the recitation is to be taught how to 
study the book properly. He is to be shown what his 
fellow-pupils have got out of the words of the lesson. 
Each fellow-pupil is an immature individual like him- 
self. But partial views differ one from another, and 
only agree by luck and chance; only whole views agree 
with each other. The ideas of his fellow-pupils are dif- 
ferent from his own, — not contradicting his own, but 
supplementing them. The good teacher takes pains to 
develop, one after another, these partial views, and com- 
plete them into whole views. All come to agreement 
when the whole is before them. Disagreement exists 
as long as the views are partial. The pupil must par- 
aphrase any words and sentences that he quotes from 
the book lest he shall hide his ignorance behind the mere 
words. Again, if he gives the thought entirely in his 
own words, there will be occasion for a discussion of the 
merits and demerits of the mode of expression used in 
the book; and this is the best possible form of the so- 
called “language lessons.” One increases rapidly in 
the command of language when he is required to par- 
aphrase, and to discover the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the modes of expression employed by himself 
and others. 

The pupil is perpetually discovering how much is 
implied in language, that is to say, he is finding the 
ideas that belong to the words that he sees. ‘The lan- 
guage has been made, not by individuals in their pri- 
vate capacity, but, acting together as a social whole. 
For each word is such because it is a conventional 
expression for some thought. The individual cannot 
make a word. If he calls a thought by some sound, it 
will not become a word until his fellow men accept the 
sound as expressing that thought. Through this it is 
that the immature mind may be helped by others, for 
the words used are problems to him the solution of 
which helps him into new thoughts discovered by his 
fellows. Given the word, he must discover its meaning 
by the context and by the explanations of others, 


There goes necessarily, with the learning to under- 
stand the lesson, a process of verification on the part of 
the pupil. The assimilation of the new thoughts is 
principally this. In case it is the report of facts in 
nature, the pupil must verify them by comparison with 
what he has previously learned, and with what others 
know about the matter. Only in a narrow field of 
study, can he verify the facts by going over all the 
original observations. In natural philosophy and chem- 
istry this is very important. He should see everything 
verified by actual experiment there. In botany and 
in geology this is not possible to nearly so great an ex- 
tent. In physical geography and meteorology and zodl- 
ogy to a much less extent. But most of the studies of 
school are studies that chiefly demand reflection on the 
material furnished in the lesson and do not require great 
addition of illustrative matter from outside. Mathe- 
matics, for example, require the reflecting mind to dis- 
cover the links of necessity that connect one formula 
with another. Language lessons require reflection on 
what is given, and it is not sense-perception that is 
needed there to any great extent. History is assimi- 
lated by recurrence to the pupil’s experience with peo- 
ple, and not by an object lesson on a specimen brought 
in for the occasion. Literature, again, makes the same 
appeal, for its understanding, to the child’s experience, 
sentiments, and convictions. 

There has recently come in vogue a demand for what 
is called “supplementary reading” in schools. This is 
right when it corrects the habit of reading a piece over 





and over until it becomes a satten of reading out of 
bis, ‘ah i ten tem to men shen ep 
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should come to fresh reading each recitation, and that, 
too, without previous study of the difficulties of the 
piece. Such reading is far worse than the evil it is in- 
tended to correct. The recitation in reading should be 
chiefly a study on the meaning and use of the words 
in the lesson, the pupil being required to paraphrase 
and to see the force of the expressions used. Most of 
the selections that get into our school-readers, say from 
the fourth reader up, have been taken from classic au- 
thors, and have unusual felicities of expression. They 
say new thoughts in fine words, bringing out delicate 
shades of expression. They utter deep, or elevated 
feelings of the soul in noble forms of speech. Study of 
these gives the pupil not only the thoughts and their 
expression but it raises him up to exalted states of feel- 
ing and makes him acquainted with the nobler ranges 
of human nature. This can only be done by assimila- 
tion of the reading matter through conversation on the 
shades of meaning conveyed, and attempts, on the part 
of the pupil, to express the ideas and feelings in other 
words, the teacher pointing out in all cases the inade- 
quacy or the adequacy of the words used. In these 
discussions the pupil will acquire taste in the use of 
language and ability to utter his thoughts in accurate 
and elegant English. 

The true reform in the recitation should seek to de- 
velop skill on the part of the pupil in using the book 
and in getting the true meaning out of the words of 
others. 











MOST VALUABLE RESULTS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


[We recently addressed letters to prominent and influential 
persons in various parts of the country, asking a brief answer 
to this question: ‘‘ What do you regard the most valuable re- 
sult attained by our common-school system ?’’ We have a 
large number of replies to the query, which are of value to us, 
and as opportunity offers we may give them to the public. 
We have selected two or three as indicating some of the points 
which are most evident to the writers, who are widely known 
as careful observers and candid judges of the fruits of our 
public schools. —Ep1rTor. | 





REVERENCE FOR INVISIBLE LAW. 


BY REV. A. A. MINER, D.D., 
Ex-Prest. Tufts Coll., Mass., and member of Mass. Board of Ed. 


In answer to your question, “ What do you regard as 
the most valuable result of the American common 
school ?” I fear I can give but an unsatisfactory reply. 
Ordinarily the attainment of the result directly aimed 
at is supposed to be not only a justification of the ef- 
fort, but the highest and fullest justification. This 
would probably be true if there were not numerous un- 
designed results springing out of the complexity of hu- 
man relationships and efforts, attributable to incidental 
forces far outweighing the efforts upon which they act. 
Because of this fact men often “ build better than they 
know.” 

Our capitalists construct railways from the seaboard 
across the country into the great Northwest. Their 
aim is gain,—partly on the investment, and partly on the 
increased value of the distant regions opened thereby 
to cultivation. An incidental result far more impor- 
tant than the one directly intended, is the furnishing of 
beef and bread to the people of the old world, thus en- 
larging greatly our foreign commerce, adding immensely 
to the wealth of the Nation, and stimulating every 
branch of home industry. 

Our Revolutionary fathers raised large armies, suf. 
fered indescribable privations, and established free in- 
stitutions upon American soil. But far beyond their 
highest thought, we now see the prophecy of the most 
powerful nation upon which the sun ever shone. God 
grant that it may prove the most wise and most just. 
God grant that the whole people may remember that 
“ righteousness alone is strength.” 

- Your question implies, and justly I think, that some- 
thing like this may be true in reference to our public 
schools. The ostensible aim is the acquisition of the 
elements of an education. Speaking broadly of the 
whole country, and of our youth in all the walks of 
Pe is but indifferently attained. It is trae, 
gross in after life, 





But at the same time other results are siheed, i 
pils in a wisely-governed school soon learn that there is 
a law in the very nature of things. The direct purpose 
for which the school exists, requires that some things 
shall be, and others shall not be. There are mutual 
rights and duties, personal and general claims, favor. 
able and unfavorable surroundings, all of which must 
be kept in subordination to the special purpose of the 
school. There is a time to begin and a time to close, 
atime for study and a time for recitation, a time to 
speak and atime to be silent. In short, out of the very 
make-up and surroundings of the school there springs 
an invisible but imperative law which every pupil must 
regard. It is one law, infinitely flexible, indefinitely 
modified in application, but binding the thought, the 
purpose, the very conscience, to an invisible throne. 
Obedience may be difficult, disagreeable, burdensome ; 
but it must not be refused, nor willfully delayed. It 
may be wearying to the flesh because of the uncomfort- 
ableness of the furniture, or the protractedness of the 
sitting. It may be wearying tothe spirit because of 
the unattractiveness and severity of the problems in 
hand, or the mental strain required in their solution. 
The pupil may be dealing with abstract relations diffi- 
cult to be grasped. Through the vagueness of his per- 
ceptions he may toil upon false premises and fail again 
and again in his results. But every failure narrows the 
margin of uncertainty and hastens the hour of success. 
Wrestling thus with principles, he learns to respect the 
invisible. He grows to have more faith in God than in 
granite, in righteousness than in riches, in self-denial 
than in self-indulgence. A mountain, he learns, can 
be tunneled ; a principle, never. 

Thus in the school order and school studies he learns 
that the visible is ruled by the invisible. He becomes 
a law unto himself. Coasting upon the hillside ona 
fine winter’s morning, at the sound of the bell he hastes 
away to what, to the average lad, is solitary confine- 
ment in a veritable prison-house, where he is shut up 
to the “hard task;” of mental sustenance. He goes 
willingly. He is inured to self-denial. He can put 
aside ease for a great duty, ora great service. His 
country calls; he promptly obeys. Such is the very 
stuff heroes are made of. Many thousands of them 
linger among us to-day. Self-denial, self-control, rev- 
erence for invisible, indwelling law,—is not this the 
“ most valuable result of the American common school ” ? 





AN EFFICIENT AID TO THE FAMILY. 


BY PAUL A. CHADBOURNE, LL.D., 
Ex-Prest. Williams College, Prest. Mass. Agr. College, Amherst, Mass 


The most valuable result at which the common school 
can aim is to supplement the family in preparing its 
children to become worthy American citizens. Intelli- 
gence, obedience to properly-constituted authority, and 
respect for the rights of all, are essential qualities in the 
citizens of a State that is to secure freedom and furnish 
its own rulers by the choice of the people. That the 
common school has done a great work in preparing the 
American citizen for his duties, is acknowledged by all; 
but the measure of its success has, for various reasons, 
been unsatisfactory. The family, properly constituted, 
is not only the unit of the State, but it is the only true 
nursery of men and women. No other institution can 
fully take its place, and where other agencies are called 
to aid in its work they can only aid, and can never suc- 
cessfully become a substitute. But in some families 
the work of instruction and government which properly 
belongs to them is never done, so that the school, so far 
from supplementing the work done there, has to become 
its substitute, and a corrector of evil influences and vi- 
cious habits. To make model citizens under such condi- 
tions is a work in which no institution can have com- 
plete success. Much of the apparent failure of the com- 
mon.school in its daily efforts and final results is beyond 
its control ; the difficulty is, oftentimes, in the families 
from which the pupils come,—sometimes, indeed, frem 
want of true apprehension of the purpose of the school 
by those having control. These defects, or rather ob- 
stacles, in the way of full success are likely to remain ; 
and this unpleasant fact is to be taken into considera- 
tion in all plans of education for the future, as the past 





existence of evils must be allowed for in judging of, the 





success of the common school up to the present time. 

Since we believe that the chief aim of the common 
school has been the true one, we can only hope to se- 
cure better results from it in future by better methods 
of instruction and greater efficiency in the school itself, 
and by a fuller appreciation of its work and codperation 
on the part of the parents whose labors for their own 
children it was intended to supplement. 
of children might be completed, indeed, in each Amer- 
ican family, as is generally the case in each Icelandic. 
But parents are often not competent to teach in the 
most effective manner, and the demands of our family 
life leave them little time for the work. There soon 
comes a time, in the average American family, when 
parents feel they must have aid even in the primary in- 
struction of their children; hence the district school- 
house and the calling of the teacher. The public inter- 
est involved in this education is of such importance that 
this public school has the law to support it, and, as a 
natural consequence, there are in some States laws mak- 
ing this primary education compulsory. 


The education 


The common school so far has supplemented the best 
work done in families, by giving the children the ad- 
vantage of teachers better trained for their peculiar du- 
ties than the parents of the children themselves. It 
has brought the children of the same neighborhood to- 
gether in pleasant relations, demanding more care, for- 
bearance, and regard for public order than any family 
can secure when dealing with the few children, brothers 
and sisters of the same household. It has also subjected 
to proper government and direction children whose 
training has been neglected at home. The common 
school, with all its acknowledged imperfections, has 
done a great work in fitting children to become worthy 
citizens, by imparting information, by enforcing obedi- 
ence to proper authority, and by promoting a community 
of interests in neighborhoods. That the common school, 
—and by this term we here mean the primary, or rather 
the ungraded school,—can do much more than it has 
done we firmly believe. But the nature of this work, 
its present defects, and its possible improvement, de- 
mands a separate discussion. 


—_——_—e———_ 


HIGH AVERAGE INTELLIGENCE OF THE PEOPLE. 


BY REV. M. H. BUCKHAM, LL.D. 
Prest. Univ. of Vermont, 


“The most valuable result of the American common 
school” is, in my judgment, the prevalence among our 
people of an average intelligence which qualifies them 
for the discharge of their political duties, for the man- 
agement of their religious institutions, and for the pros- 
ecution of the common industries of life. If the mass 
of our people, who owe to the common school all the 
formal education they have received, were to be subjected 
to an examination in the elementary branches only, 
doubtless the result would be abundant bad spelling, 
great ignorance of school geography, very great weak- 
ness in cube-root, and utter oblivion of dates; but if an 
important practical question comes before them, they 
have intelligence enough to comprehend the arguments 
for and against, to detect the error in a specious sophis- 
try, and to come to conclusions in the main just. 
And is not this the test of intelligence? And 
is not this intelligence largely due to the common 
school, which puts all the people in possession of that 
primary and instrumental knowledge by the use of 
which other knowledge can be acquired when it is 
needed ? Of course all real improvements of the com- 
mon school tend to raise this grade of average intelli- 
gence, and for this very reason are greatly to be de- 
sired. But with all its imperfections the common- 
school system has given us a reading, thinking, reason- 
ing people, competent to judge of the common affairs of 
life, if not always with the highest wisdom, yet with 
a good sense which it would be hard to find paralleled 
elsewhere. Abolish this system, and we should by the 
same act, debase the suffrage, lower the standard of re- 
ligion, and degrade every industry in the land. 








— Life must be measured by action, not by time ; for 
aman may die old at thirty, and young at eighty ; nay, 
the one lives after death, and the other perished before 





he died. 
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PART OF A PREAMBLE. 


BY HON. J. J. BURNS, OF OHIO, 


And what are the objects of these meetings of 
teachers ? 

Why this tearing of ourselves away out of reach of 
the tear-brimming eyes of our pupils, left lone and dis- 
consolate, and of the adieus of our patrons, who, at our 
departure, wished us many returns of the day? These 
forced marches to some point of rendezvous, our heavy 
baggage left at the rear, with fixed purpose to subsist 
upon the enemy? These exhaustive speeches and 
these weary listeners? Well, I believe that I know at 
least a partial answer to this query. 

One purpose of teachers’ meetings is to give to those 
engaged in a common cause opportunity to become 
acquainted, to recognize in each others’ faces the 
friendly gleam of brethren, to cultivate an esprit du 
corps, to take down their harps from the willows where 
they are so apt to hang, and join in a chorus from the 
Lord’s song, though not by any means in a strange 
land, to set up lines of electric telegraph from city to 
city, from district to district, whose magnetism shall 
be cordial professional feeling. This object alone would 
abundantly justify our meeting, even without a word 
said or written about matters avowedly pedagogic. We 
need some aid in resisting the hermitizing, the insulat- 
ing influence of our daily vocation, so we may, when 
not on duty, doff the schoolmaster and don the man, the 
woman, the citizen, the friend. 

A “daily bath in the fountains of literature” has 
been prescribed for some of the complaints to which the 
teacher falls heir. An occasional bath in the flowing 
stream of refined social enjoyment is another good 
medicine. 

But teachers’ associations have other objects. One 
is, to serve as an intelligence office, where it is every 
member’s duty to disclose for common good anything 
of advantage which he has discovered, and also to have 
ready an assayers’ bench to test his theory and find the 
per cent. of gold in the ore. - For they who hear are 
not inclined, nor are they bound, to walk by faith up to 
a speaker’s conclusions. They propose to have the 
proof that a thing is good before they make an effort to 
hold it fast, or else they hold it so fast that if it be hol- 
low it goes to pieces. This questioning spirit is the 
right spirit; things are not of necessity bad, because 
they are old, nor are they good because they are new, — 
good because they are old, nor bad because they are new. 


Possession is worth nine points in law, and a method 
in use is a method proper, de facto. He who calls it 
into court on a guo warranto must make good his own 


case. 
It is the province of teachers’ conventions to send 


wing-shot after pedagogic balloons before they sail away 
and cause the unpracticed eye to regard them as new 
satellites come to join our system; while in the other 
direction, they should spring mines under the solidest 
foundations of chronic error. 

Teachers should be the leaders of educational thought 
concerning school systems and school legislation. At 
their assemblies, they should reach conclusions after 
full, free, fair discussion, and having nailed these planks 
upon their professional platform, they should stand 
thereon and do battle. I hope it is not an ungraceful 
thing for me to say, that many of the associations of 
teachers run, too closely perhaps, in the track of essay- 
reading and essay-hearing societies; where much is 
given out that is sanctioned by few, it may be, besides 
the writer; and, not seldom, persons desiring to ex- 
press dissent have no time, for the essay-train sweeps 
along resistless, according to schedule. I have often 
wondered how it would do to have certain pedagogic 
principles or practices announced for discussion, and the 
committee to see to it that there be speakers at hand 
to fully open the discussion, and afterward that abund- 
ance of time be given to hear from every one desiring 
to be heard; the final step to be a vote. In this way 
the reading public would be furnished with formal 
utterances which it may rightly receive as the senti- 
ment of the teachers. 

We have often seen in the papers, a statement that 
at such a meeting, Prof. So-and-So said so and so, and. 


the ipference was, to yse a bit of choice slang, that he 


“voiced” the sentiment of the meeting; when you 
knew that the most of his hearers did not approve of 
the declarations at all. However, for steady, safe work, 
doubtless a union of the essay and the free-debate plan 
is usually the best. In order to have anything like a 
general expression upon some mooted point it is well to 
provide against the misfortune of some gentleman’s 
feeling called upon to occupy four or five-fifths of the 
time. This requires tact. In desperate cases the vic- 
tim may be called out on important business at the 
critical moment. 

Economy of time, earnestness of spirit, kindliness of 
heart, shining in the countenance and vibrating in the 
tones of the voice; but all the while, independent 
thinking and manly expression, — these are ingredients 
in the recipe for a profitable teachers’ meeting. 








GLEANINGS FROM ADOLPH DIESTERWEGS 
WRITINGS. 


TEACHERS — THEIR PERSON, EDUCATION AND TRAIN- 
ING, IMPROVEMENT AND DUTIES. 


(Continued.) 

27. Theoretical study of the profession never makes 
a practical educator and teacher. Practical study and 
training combined with the theoretical will produce 
this. 

28. The want of a philosophical schooling can be 
supplied: firstly, by a very thorough and minute 
instruction in the sciences, and of expressing readily 
in proper words the truths deduced; and secondly, by 
an instruction in morals, logic, and psychology, based 
on experience and observation. 

29. Great is the influence of psychology and logic in 
the training of our teachers. Psychology, or, more 
generally, anthropology, is the fundation upon which 
pedagogy rests. Logic discloses to its faithful adherent 
the organization of our intellectual faculties, whose de- 
velopment is the teacher’s principal duty. 

30. I would advise teachers not to study any sys- 
tematic work on psychology, before the gathering of 
practical facts by means of observation and experience ; 
then, first, it will befit them well to study such works 
with success. Theory is nothing but a generalization 
of facts. First the practice, then the theory. The 
study of psychology must go abreast with educational 
observations. He whose mind is once directed to this 
subject will find daily opportunity for making interest- 
ing and instructive observations among his pupils. 








HOW TO SPEND A HOLIDAY. 
A DAY ON THE CHARLES RIVER. 


BY H. L. CLAPP. 


‘* What so rare as a day in June”’ was finely illustrated on 
the 17th of June, when our musical club went on a picnic to 
the Charles, near Newton Upper Falls. ‘*‘ What a perfect day! 
What a charming day! What a delightful day!’’ were the 
irrepressible exclamations from one and another. The fact 
that young men and maidens formed the majority, — young 
men and maidens off on a holiday and bound to have a good 
time,—may account for the buoyancy and exuberance which 
influenced us all. Ostensibly a plain picnic was to take place, 
but there was shooting and boating, and painting and botaniz- 
ing, and an unspeakably delicious state of affairs among the 
younger members, which the older could appreciate but not 
enter into. It was a fitting day to win victories. If this be 
flowery language, we have good reason for using it, not only 
on account of the pronounced facts in the case, but on account 
of the abundance of beautiful flowers we found. 


While the contents of the baskets were being arranged hand-| 


ily for the symposium that spurred the imagination of every 
hungry soul of us, a couple of us took a look around for flow- 


ers. ‘Ah, here is the blue-eyed grass and star-grass, too!”’ 
“Look there, quick!”. “Where?” ‘Across the meadow 
there; those red things sticking up in the ” “Pitcher | ° 


plants, as I live; and what a lot of them!- Notice how deep| 
‘* Hold on! don’t get. excited; too wet to| 


red they are, too!” 
go across there; skirt around the edges here.” — sol Ate Vane 
now we’ll get a nice bunch of them, though I f 
dal in taking away so much beauty only to 1 
anything with them.” “What are these? ili soe 
abundance. rg ethapnanicibarriesseeacn nis * 





grance.” ‘Out ok right there!” “Ian"t that 
flag.” gn look — there!” | 
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along the wall; same family as the snowball bush. Well, this 
is a grand place for flowers.”” “I'll show you something on 
the other side of the river,’’ says our botanical organist, that 
will beat these to pieces.”’ Over the river we went, with some 
ladies just to trim the boat; but not till after the symposium 
already referred to. Some things will keep; but not straw- 
berries and cream and sandwiches and lobster and chicken 
salads and delicious hot coffee, and so on ad libitum, after a 
hot tramp through bogs and bushes, and over brush fences 
and ditches. Having stopped these things from keeping as 
well as we could, we rowed across the river and put three blis- 
ters on each hand. Up the hill we went. ‘‘ Well, did you 
ever see the like of that? A whole hillside of wild columbines! 
I feel much like a Vandal again. And beds of really blue 
Houstonias, and cranesbills and comandra umbellata!’’ We 
get wild; we clamber, stumble, and skip. Says one, ‘‘ How 
warm I am! I didn’t realize that I was exerting myself so 
much.”’ We stand with arms hung off from our sides as hens 
stand with down-hanging wings in a sultry day. What mat- 
ters it? Haven’t we some reason to get excited on the 17th 
of June? Verily. Think of Bunker Hill, and look at this 
hill of flowers! ‘‘O6! Ah! O my! Look there!” and divers 
other ejaculations from the ladies; the bushes wave; the dry 
twigs crack; the side-hill caves, and forms rapidly diminishing 
in perspective betoken something extraordinary. ‘‘ What is 
it?” ‘*I don’t know; never saw anything like it before, but 
aren’t they beautiful ?—with an extraordinaay prolongation of 
the u sound. ‘‘ Yes it is,—Silene Pennsylvanica, commonly 
called wild pink. I have never seen it before. These bunches 
are as beautiful as the finest pictures of Alpine flowers I have 
seen, and I am going to take this bunch up and transplant it 
to my garden at home.’”’ ‘“‘ No need of going to Bussey Woods 
for hepaticas,’’ says our guide; ‘the whole hillside is covered 
with their leaves.”” We all felt very grasping, and acted just 
as we felt; but we know what a rare day in June means, though 
we came away in the afternoon. The younger portion of the 
club waited for the moon, in the hope of realizing what a rare 
day in June meant a little more. Dear reader, try it yourself, 
sometime,—a botanical excursion, we mean. Just a little 
transient interest in botany will not be enough to make you 
unmindful of trivial annoyances in the form of flies, heat, 
bushes, and bog. You must get in pretty deep,—into botany, 
we mean,—if you would enjoy every hour of your holiday or 
vacation, as we enjoyed our day on the Charles river. 








ASTRONOMICAL. 


SITUATION OF THE PRINCIPAL 8TARS, CLUSTERS, AND CON- 
STELLATIONS, JUNE 20, 9 P. mM. 


The earth, in its eastward journey through space, has caused 
the most interesting of the constellations and bright stars 
which graced the evening skies of the spring months to disap- 
pear beneath the western horizon, and for several months they 
will be invisible except to the early riser. It will be very late 
in June before a few of them get sufficiently removed from the 
sun to be plainly visible. 

Looking southward, we observe that the meridian passes 
diagonally through the ‘‘ Square of Libra,” the first magnitude 
star B Libra, at the upper corner, being very near to the merid- 
ian. Arcturus is nearly overhead, and one hour west of the 
meridian, and Spica Virginis is near the earth’s path, and two 
hours west. Castor and Pollux, the two beautiful stars of Gem- 
ini, are but half an hour high. The Sickle, in Leo, is the 
most prominent figure in the western sky, and is nearly two 
hours high. 

East of the meridian, and low in the South, the numerous 
and bright stars of Scorpio are to be seen, partially immersed 
in the Milky Way, which spans the eastern sky, and in which 
are a number of quite interesting objects, as follows: The 
“< Milk-Maid’s Dipper,” in Sagittarius, is lowest down; ; Altair, 
in the Eagle, is midway to the zenith; and ‘‘ Job’s Coffin,” a 
singular array of stars in the Dolphin, is just to the left. 
North of these is the Great Cross, in Cygnus the Swan, with 
the first magnitude star, Deneb, at the head. Vega, in the 
Harp, is but a few degrees to the right of the Cross, 

Looking northward, the Great Dipper, so often looked to as 
a guide to the Pole Star, is above and to the left of Polaris; 
and the Little Dipper is also above, but farther to the right. 
Cassiopeia is below Polaris, ala il 
and cand is at the right. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


[The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 








MORAL RESULTS OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 


|Miss Pingree asked her kindergarten teachers some time 
since to submit answers in writing to the question, ‘‘ What 
moral results they have seen.’’ Some are admirable papers, 
and the following letter by Miss Sparks is so true that we bave 
requested and obtained her permission to publish it.—THE 


EDITOR. | 
58 RUTLAND St., Boston, 1882. 


Dear Miss Pingree : — You asked us to write and tell you 
what moral results we think we have seen in our kindergarten ; 
also, if we believe that we have succeeded in curing habits of 
untruthfulness or dishonesty, and to mention the methods 
have proved effectual. 

One of the earliest moral effects we have observed comes 
from so simple an act as our habit of shaking hands with the 
children and bidding them ‘‘ Good-morning’’! It seems to 
make a deep impression at the outset,—is almost invariably the 
first thing they tell about the kindergarten at home,—and we 
infer that it awakens in them a feeling of self-respect, which 
we believe is essential to much progress in goodness, Their 
teachers treat them as individuals,—henceforth they have a 
character to sustain. Their self-respect grows also when they 
find themselves made clean and tidy (in some cases for the 
first time in their lives), I have seen a child who would do 
nothing but roll on the floor or climb around like a monkey 
until his filthy clothing was temporarily covered with a pretty 
light-print apron, whenthe instantly became a quiet, orderly 
child, ready to sit down at the table and work; he thought 
himself well dressed and felt a moral necessity to act up to it! 
A dark print would not have had the same effect. How many 
times I have felt thankful to Mrs. Shaw for providing light- 
colored ones! 

Another very important step is the winning of their confi- 
dence. Itis surprising to see how suspicious the poor little 
things are for a time! it tells a sad tale of what life has taught 
them, thus far! They seem to feel that all our attentions and 
pleasant looks must cover some deep design. 

After their trust is given to us, they are disposed to like 
what we like, and look at conduct as we look at it, so far as 
they understand us, They find we like clean children and 
clean surroundings,—their standard of cleanliness rises. Fre- 
quently they notice untidiness in others before they become 
aware of their own defects in that line. They find we like 
kind words and polite ways, and they decide that they like 
them too, They observe that we are pained by bad words or 
unkind treatment of playmates, and they begin to reprove each 
other for such conduct, as well as to be more careful them- 
selves, It is not mere imitation,—it is the unconscious begin- 
ning of a standard of morals based upon the practices of the 
best people they know. The kindergarten opens such a world 
of resources to these poor children who have almost or literally 
nothing to play with or think about. Actually, at first coming 
they are so listless, or so dull to external impressions that they 
can hardly decide whether it is a bright day or a dull one. 
Thus, after their attention has been called to it, even the 
weather becomes a subject of interest in the absence of more 
exciting topics. Our material, being much of it so simple, 
they can often imitate at home, laying figures with sticks, etc. 
A little boy ran up to me in the street to show mea bit of 
wood which was not a perfect cube, but nearly enough to sug- 
gest one, to which he had fastened a st:ing with a pin, and was 
whirling it as we do the cubes in the kindergarten. 

The kindergarten games are repeated in their courts and 
alleys, and their play is more definite as well as more peaceful 
than that of untrained children because a sense of union with 
others has come to them. We have wondered how far the 
little outsiders, whom they sometimes enlist, grasp the spirit of 
the game. Perhaps these would come under the head of intel- 
lectual results, but we feel they ought to be mentioned here 
because the Aappiness and occupation of children produce 
moral effects. 

In the kindergarten we see a marked progress in attention, 
concentration, self-control, and self-reliance, increased dispo- 
sition to be helpful to others; more generosity, more willing- 
ness to await their own turn, and prompter obedience than at 
the beginning. 

This is the result in general,—enough to encourage us to 
work with hope. Yet we see some serious faults in the chil- 
dren difficult to overcome; their home associations and influ- 
ences are so pernicious in many cases that we feel as if we 
were rowing against the tide. The obscene and profane lan- 
guage that comes from baby-lips is appalling; we know, how- 
ever, that at their age their hearts cannot be as corrupt as their 

: We can check it in our presence, and express our 
oval so strongly that we hope the habit will be broken. 
re ir, however, ,» growing up in the midst of it, they 

: ‘escape contamination. Yet we find some children 
who seem to be naturally refined, and who, hearing obscene 
ge every day, instinctively avoid its use. 

: do not have many instances of what we call serious un- 
ulness. We divide untruths into three kinds: first, 
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last we believe to be the real lies, and against these we direct 
our most earnest endeavors. 

Many of the children, on first entering, are so pleased with 
the work, especially with the beads, that they fill their pockets 
with them. We both agree that we should do the children an 
injury to treat this as stealing, their desire being natural, and 
their notion of ‘‘ mine and thine’’ being untaught. Wethere- 
fore assume that if they prefer to play with them in that way 
we have no objectiuns, but ‘“‘now we must lay them away 
until some other time,’’ and take them in the most matter-of- 
fact way. Were they to get the idea that we look upon it as 
**stealing,’’ the next time (for they would no doubt attempt it 
again) it would be so in reality. We find that after a little 
they show no disposition to appropriate what does not belong 
to them, as they see we are careful to respect their individua) 
property. The exceptions are those who have been treated 
otherwise. 

We have no disposition to shrink from meeting facts, but we 
pursue these methods because of our firm conviction that 
many children have been made liars and thieves by treating 
them as such, injudiciously. 

We count among the moral results of our work the improved 
condition of many of the homes. Also, in two instances, 
where families were sunken and discouraged and past caring 
what became of them, we have seen them take heart and 
rise to something higher than they had ever known, in conse 
quence of the timely assistance which Mrs. Shaw enables he: 
teachers to bestow, and the employment of the mothers as 
nurses in the kindergarten. We feel there are more gracious 
influences following this great charity than can be expressed 
in a written communication. 


Respectfully, E. L. SPARKS, 


——_oo——— 


“‘GUMPTION.”’ 


Mr. Edward Atkinson in an address at Phillips-Exeter Acad- 
emy, on the question, ‘‘ What advantages.does an American 
boy possess ?”’ urged that the young men who are soon to be- 
come the workers and controllersin the business of life should 
be careful not to become one-sided, and not to lose the 
‘*gumption’’ which every Yankee boy ought to possess, and 
which does not form a part of the curriculum of the school or 
college, but is developed or lost in that part of the process of 
education which is outside the books and independent of the 
teacher. Gumption is that power of applying the work of the 
hand and the brain together, under the quick application of 
the will, which makes a boy or a man ready for any emergency, 
and enables him to decide at a glance, or with a single thought, 
the right way of doing something. In the old time, although 
the organization of the schools was not as perfect as it is to- 
day, and although the teachers were perhaps not as competent 
as those of modern times, while the variety of instruction was 
far less, there was no less number of able and capable men 
among the graduates of schools and colleges in proportion to 
the whole number of pupils, than there is to-day. The neces- 


sity which was imposed upon rich and poor alike todo some 
part of the work of life with their own hands, while they were 
attempting to develop their mental powers, worked in the 
direction of that readiness jand versatility which we call 


gumption. 





‘*HOIST WITH HIS OWN PETARD.” 


An official visitor at one of the Boston public schools not 
long ago had occasion to understand the sensations of the in- 
cautious artillerist who was ‘“‘hoist with his own petard.’’ 
Some of the pupils were reading essays, and the visitor took it 
upon himself to correct the use one of them made of the prep- 
osition. ‘‘ You should never use a preposition,’’ said the cen- 
sor, ‘‘ to end a sentence with;’’ whereupon the criticised stu- 


dent responded, ‘‘ Isn’t ‘with’ a preposition?’’ Then an in 
telligent look of amused appreciation, which the vulgar might 
call a grin, ran from one end of the school-room to the other 
and up and down the same, while the visitor wondered within 
himself what made the weather seem so confoundedly hot all 
of a sudden. 

—- > 


DELSARTE AS A PHILOSOPHER. 


It is more and more evident,—to one who keeps abreast the 
thought of our time,—that Delsarte is leading what I may call 
the renaissance of psychology. Already there is to be noted, 
by the thoughtful, a decline in the authority of the too confi- 
dent materialist! The age is fast commencing the return toa 
faith in the inner, the essence, the soul. And the idea of 
Huxley that in matter is the promise and potency of all earthly 
life, is fast giving way to the conviction that matter is but the 
shadow of which soul is the substance. 

It is plain that Frangois Delsarte was a profound student of 
the great masters of psychologic advance. He drew his inspi- 
ration from Goethe, Oken, Swedenborg, Lavater; and I trace 
his admirable clearness of psychological vision to his thorough 
acquaintance with Hegel, the greatest of German metaphy- 
sicians. 

So Delsarte, drinking from such fountains of living water, 
came to the work of giving law to the expression of the soul, 
with all the enthusiasm of a scholar and the vision of a prophet. 
He had forged great weapons. He had not neglected the 
methods of science founded in experiment, nor had he been 
led to lose faith in the intuitions of his own soul; so after five 
} given to the study of contemporary science and psy- 

y, he gave yet five other years to profound thought and 
ve n before he fo what he was delighted to 

of Expressive Man.” Of his teaching I 
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need but say, that his rooms were filled with thoughtful stu- 
dents of speech. Artists, orators, actors, and readers made a 
veritable academic grove of his humble school. And so this 
teacher, with the face of a Greek, the poetic temperament of 
Goethe, the organizing power of Oken, the deep insight of 
Hegel, the mystic fire of Swedenborg, lived and taught while 
he lived, that philosophy which recognizes the immanence of 
spirit in all its manifestations, whether of the infinitely great 
in the Universe, or the infinitely small in the atoms of a mole- 
cule, MossEs TRUE Brown. 
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EDUCATION, 


It was complained that an education of things was not given. 
We are students of words: we are shut up in schools and col- 
leges and recitation-rooms for ten or fifteen years, and come 
out at last with a bag of wind,a memory of words, and do 
not know a thing. We cannot use our hands, or our legs, or 
our eyes, or our arms. We do not know an edible root in the 
woods; we cannot tell our course by the stars, nor the hour of 


the day by the sun, It is well if we can swim and skate. We 
are afraid of a horse, of a cow, of a dog, of a snake, of a 
spider The old Roman rule was to teach a boy nothing that he 
could not learn standing. The old English rule was, “* All 
summer in the field and all winter in the study.”—R,. W. Em- 
erson, Essay on ‘*New-England Reformers.”’ 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 
No. 234. 
It could, just as easy as not ; 
And never, hereafter, would ‘‘ yot”’ 
Be such an absurd 
Looking sort of a wurd, 
That plagues us to tell ‘‘ what is whot!’’ 


North Easton, June, 1882. C. R. B. 


No. 228. (1) Yes, from the very definition of a transitive 
verb, 

(2) a. Not without repetition; even then a pronoun is pref- 
erable, as ‘‘ John strikes himself.’’ 6. Drop the inelegant 
** for,”’ then easily parse ‘‘ It is to be hoped.’’ 

(3) Intransitive verbs from their very meaning cannot be in 
the passive voice. Only transitive verbs can have passive 
** voice,’’ or ‘‘form,’’ as some grammarians prefer to call it. 

J. M’E, DRAKE. 





N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


Pror. Hrram OrcutTt:— ‘‘ By our request, and at our ex- 
pense, Miss E. M. H——, of Detroit, whom you recommended, 
visited us last week, and will to-night be elected principal of 
our high school, at a salary of $950. I am well pleased with 
her, and believe that she will be a success. Very much obliged 
to you. When again needy, shall call upon you. 

Truly yours, M. H. Lewis, supt. Schools, 

Circleville, Ohio, June, 1882. 


An accomplished teacher who holds a position secured by 
this Bureau, but desires a position that will pay a higher sal- 
ary, writes: 

**T feel confident that the right situation will come. Your 


agency has done ten times as much for me as the agency 
where I registered at the same time. Accept my hearty thanks,”’ 








LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


{All communications relating to this department should be marked 
“kor Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H HAsTMAN, Zast 
Sumner, Me.) 








LITERARY ENIGMA: 60 LETTERS. 


My 14, 35, 55, 56, 46, 8, 13, 3, 16, 6, 21, 14, one of Scott’s 
tales, which has been dramatized. 

My 4, 12, 18, 11, 9, 23, a giant who had made himself furs 
of the beards of kings killed by him. 

My 15, 22, 1, 17, 10, 19,40, 33, 30, 55, a character in 
Nicholas Nickleby, who boasts everlastingly of his grand 
friends. 

My 7, 2, 39, 27, 27, 3, 2, 47, 5, 24, 25, the test password 
of a secret society. 

My 48, 26, v, 28. 53, 36, 11, 46, 21, 34, 42, 48, 59, 50, 43, 
52, 46, 60, 45, 58, 51, a term applied to Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

My 29, 37, 41, 40, 31, 7, one of the constellations. 

My 38, 54, 49, 46, 1, 6, 7, 60, 53, 48, 57, one of the Can- 
terbury Tales. 

My 44, 35, 46, 33, 48, an English hermit, a sort of Robinson 
Crusoe, who had a chimpanzee for his ‘‘ man Friday.’’ 

My whole is a quotation from Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero 
Worship concerning the Book of Job. 

Baldwin University, Berea, O. 


RIDDLE. 


I am one of two that were two in one, 

First, last, and always, till life was done. 

Again, I limit a noble land 

Of power colossal, of prestige grand. 

Once more,—one of two though I used to be, 

My name, when you spell it, is one of three. 
NILLOB. 


A. M. MATTISON. 


ABSENT VOWELS. 
(Quotations from two authors, strangely mingled.) 
‘*_ w-m-n! —-n -r h-r-s -f -s-, 
~-ne-rt-n, c-, -nd h-rd t- pl-s-,’’ 
** Y-t s-n t- -ft, f-m-l-r w-th th- f-c-, 
W- f-rst -nd-r-, th-n p-t-, th-n -mbr-c- ”’ 
EpDNA. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 8, 


CHARADE.— Colorado. (Admitted in the one-hundredth 
year of American independence as the thirty-eighth State. ) 


LITERARY ENIGMA.— Approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


— A. A, Thomas, A.B., Prairie Lea, Texas, sends solution 











‘to Enigma of May 25, 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States—Additional details of the late storm in Iowa, 
and other States, show that the first reports were not exagger- 
ated. The loss of life and property are very serious, and much 
suffering will necessarily follow.——The log-book of Lieuten- 
ant DeLong has been received by the Navy Department, con- 
taining a sad description of the suffering, starvation, and death 
of the little band of explorers.——A resolution introduced by 
Mr. Belmont in the House asking the President to call an in- 
ternational conference to establish a prime meridian, was lost, 
23 to 58.——Sefior Martinez, late Chilian Minister, is succeeded 
by Sefior Godoy. —— The counsel representing the New York 
Civil Service Reform Association have informed the Hon. J. 
A. Hubbell that they are willing to test the legality of assess- 
ing Federal office-holders for campaign purposes. ——The Cab- 
inet has unanimously decided not tointerfere with the death- 
sentence of Guiteau, and he will be executed Friday, June 30, 


Egypt.—Arabi Pacha has announced his determination to 
fight until the last drop of blood is shed, if foreign troops make 
a landing on Egyptian soil. He also avows that he has been 
instigated in his operations by Turkey, and that if the Porte 
deserts him he will publish the correspondence proving such 
to be the case. It is understood that Great Britain has re- 
solved to protect the Suez Canal, not alone for England’s in- 
terest, but for the benefit of all civilized commercial nations. 
——The exodus of fugitives still continues. 


Great Britain.—The Government refuses to recognize the 
new Egyptian Ministry, Arabi Bey having virtual control of the 
new Ministry.——Matthew Harris denounces Michael Davitt’s 
scheme for the nationalization of land. Mr. Gladst>ne speaks 
in favor of compensation for tenants’ improvements, and the 
abolition of entail——Ap amendment will be made to the Re- 
pression bill limiting the power of police search at night to 
cases where there is suspicion that a secret society is actually 
in session.——A company has been formed to take possession 
of evicted lands in Ireland and work them to the greatest pub- 
lic advantage. 


Russia.—A despatch from Moscow announces the death of 
Archbishop Makarios, Metropolitan of Moscow.——The elab- 
oration of a new civil code has been ordered.—An officer of 
the fleet and a major of hussars are among the Nihilists ar- 
rested at Vasiliostroff. —— Another seizure of dynamite and 
nitro-glycerine has been made. —— A circular has been issued 
warning all officials that they will be dismissed if they do not 
prevent outrages against the Jews. —— Thirty new gunboats, 
costing 7,000,000 roubles, are to be constructed. 

France. — The Senate has commenced the discussion of a 
bill for the readmission to France of American pork.——The 
bill for the sale of a portion of the French crown jewels has 
passed the Chamber of Deputies. 

South America. — The President of Chili, in a message to 
Congress, intimates that the intervention of the United States 
in regard to South American affairs is not wanted. 

Canada.—Free canals are demanded to enable the SAT? em 
to compete with the United States. 

China.—The Government has protested against the recently- 
enacted Chinese Immigration bill. 

Jialy.—A bust of Mazzini has been unveiled at Genoa. 


ADDITIONAL excursions from Saratoga have been ar- 
ranged to the Adirondacks, Ausable Chasm, Mauch 
Chunk, Watkins Glen, Thousand Islands, Niagara 
Falls, Montreal, Lake Champlain, Saguenay River, 
Lake George, White Mountains, and many other points. 
Full particulars will appear in THe JourRNAL of July 
6. The president of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion announces that the prospects for a great meeting 
are most encouraging. ‘The list of interesting excur- 
sions are equal to anything ever announced, and there 
should be a goodly number to enjoy each of them. The 
crowded condition of our columns compels us to defer 
further important details until next week. 








Waite old Virginia contains one hundred and thirty 
thousand voters who cannot write the ballot they cast, 
it seems a little forced that a statesman bearing the 
honored name of Randolph should insist that it is neces- 


4 sary to spend $32,000 on a congressional drunk at 


Yorktown, including a wine-bill for $6,000, in order to 
vindicate the character of a “gentleman” in the pres- 
ence of our English, French, and German guests. Poor 
old Yorktown has not seen $32,000 expended on her 
children for the last twenty years; and it is that partic- 
ular notion of being a “gentleman” at the expense of 
the people that is at the bottom of the mischief in more 
than one State of the Union. Please, conscript fathers, 
if you must get tight, do it at your own personal ex- 
pense, and give us a few millions for the children. 








Tue National Union of Elementary Teachers held 
its 13th annual conference at Sheffield, Eng., during the 
first week in May; 320 associations, numbering 13,000 
teachers, were represented. Mr. Mundella was present, 
and, on the evening of May 5, addressed the conference 
in an elaborate exposition and defence of the code. His 
address was critically reviewed by the leading dailies 
and the educational journals. Seven inspectors’ assist- 
ants, who were formerly schoolmasters, have been pro- 
moted to the rank of sub-inspector. In a somewhat 
sarcastic comment on this fact, the Hducational Times 
inquires: “ What is Mr. Mundella going to do wit the 
full inspectorship? Is that office still to be conferred 
upon some raw graduate from Oxford or Cambridge ? ” 
This paper insists that the office should be thrown open 
to competition, and that a sine gud non for appointment 
should be skill and experience as a teacher. 








Ir may surprise some of our quiet New-England 
readers to be told that the little suburban village of 
Oakland, Cal., just out from San Francisco, is to-day a 
city of 35,000 people, with a public-school system that 
instructs more than 6,000 children, including a high 
school of 350 pupils, taught by 130 teachers, whose av- 
erage monthly salary is $78, the entire cost being 
$160,000 per annum, — twice the sum expended by 
Springfield, Mass., a city of about equal population, for 
public education. The recent attempts of the Dennis 
Kearney crowd to cripple the public-school system of 
California seem to have been on a par with the attempt 
of a mob of hoodlums to stone the limited express; one 
shower of missiles, and the yell of the attacking force is 
a vanishing wail in the flying distance. We can con- 
ceive no finer topic for vacation reading by school- 
men and schoolma’ams, east of the Alleghanies, than a 
series of California school reports, topped off with John 
Swett’s History of Hducation in California and Methods 
of Teaching. 








THERB is an intense interest felt among the teachers 
of Illinois in regard to the nomination of a State Super- 
intendent. They have taken the matter into earnest 
consideration, and letters from all parts of the State are 
coming in, discussing the qualifications of candidates. 
The friends of Hons. J. P. Slade (the present incum- 
bent) and Newton Bateman, Profs. Powell and Pike, are 
all active and earnest in their bebalf. Mr. Slade has 
proved an efficient officer for the past four years, is a 
man of ripe experience, has taught in all grades of 
schools, and has been a city superintendent, and for ten 


years a county superintendent in the third county of 


the State. Hon. Newton Bateman was for 
years superintendent of the State, and s 
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often called “the father” of the graded and high school 
system of the State. Supt. Wm. B. Powell has been a 
successful educational worker for twenty-five years ; 
and Professor Pike is strongly indorsed by the alumni 
association of the University of Chicago for the position. 
With such a list of able educational candidates we feel 
assured that the school interests of Illinois will be in- 
trusted to wise hands, and the voice of educators be 
heard above the din of professional politicians. 








In reply to numerous inquiries by teachers from the 
West and South concerning a comfortable and inexpen- 
sive way of spending a summer vacation, we would 
suggest that for a group of ladies or gentlemen, or a 
“combination troupe” of both, there is no place in 
America where more can be had for the money than in 
the city of Boston. In the very heart of the new por- 
tion of the city excellent rooms in houses containing 
the modern improvements, in every way comfortable, 
can be hired, completely furnished, ample for two per- 
sons, at from $3.50 to $5 per week; and good table- 
board for $3 per week for ladies, and $4 for gentlemen, 
thus bringing the weekly expense of living at a figure 
between five and seven dollars per week. The summer 
climate of Boston is not exceeded by any watering- 
place, and the city is the most cleanly and comfortable 
on the continent. The country for fifty miles adjacent 
is unsurpassed for beauty, and the sea-coast anywhere 
easily accessible. The horse-car system is admirably 
arranged for excursions within five miles, and the rail- 
roads and excursion steamers offer the best opportuni- 
ties for an outing of a day in any direction. The city 
itself, with its free libraries, art galleries, reading- 
rooms, places of amusement, and churches is not ex- 
celled by any as a summer residence for a cultivated 
person; while Harvard and its treasures are but three 
miles away, and the whole region is crowded with his- 
toric interest. We can conceive of no more pleasant 
and profitable way of spending a summer vacation by a 
group of lively Southern or Western girls with an 
elderly lady or level-headed masculine “supervisor,” 
than justin the “ Hub,”within fifteen minutes of the 
office of the JouRNAL oF EpucaTIoNn 








One of the most characteristic debates in the Senate 
of the United States, during the present session, was the 
encounter between Mr. Hoar of Massachusetts, and 
Mr. Plumb of Kansas, on the Indian question. We 
have not heard so much sheer barbarism emitted by a 
man in any responsible position for the past twenty 
years, as by this representative of the “Great West” 
concerning the government system of education; and 
the polishing down which followed, at the hands of his 
accomplished opponent, was a refreshment to all 
believers in the human nature of the Indian. Spite of 
the ill-suppressed hatred of the red man on the border- 
land, where every selfish interest and brutal impulse is 
enlisted for his destruction, it is good to learn that the 
education of the Indian youth at Hampton and Car- 
lisle are bearing fruit. Even among the unpromising 
band of seventeen prisoners of war who made up the 
first class at Hampton, only three lapsed into barbar- 
ism; while the eight who remained alive are useful 
workers among their own people; the most savage 
brave of the crowd, who sported the name of “ Bear’s 
Heart,” having changed his name to “ Mr. J. B. Hart” 
and subsided to a peaceful citizen. Of thirty who were 


|sent to their western homes, last October, the report is 
|favorable. The Indian parents who, at first, looked on 
|the movement with suspicion, are now coming into the 


idea and desire these advantages for their children. It 
would be a wonderful triumph of Christianity and the 
New Education if, after three centuries of exterminating 
war, with the loss of thousands of lives and the ex- 
penditure of more than a billion of dollars, the ques- 
|tion of the pacification of the Indian should be solved 
by a few hundred dollars’ worth of good schooling 
ahead, backed by a fair supply of the Golden Rule and 
the Law of Love. 



















June 29, 1882. 
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and has been"regarded as the greatest distinction which 
a young man could attain. The objection sometimes 
urged against university honors, that the order of! place 
does not always agree with the true order“of merit, is 
not borne out in the case of the senior wranglers i in the 
Cambridge Mathematical Tripos. It is asserted [that 
so large a number of these seniors have done well in 
law, in the church, in general science, etc., that they 
stand out as a specially able and distinguished set of 
men. As pointed out by a writer in the Educational 
Times, the question why, under these circumstances, the 
Tripos should be reduced to what is little more than a 
higher “ Little-go,” can be answered by a consideration of 
the development of mathematical science during the 
last thirty years. Not only has the science of pure 
mathematics been carried forward to a remarkable ex- 
tent, but the work of foreign writers is of such impor- 
tance that one cannot pretend to be a mathematician 
now who does not, at least, understand French, Ger- 
man, and Italian. During the last thirty years the ap- 
plication of science has reduced many branches of phys- 
ics,—as heat, electricity, and kinetics, once experimen- 
tal,—to exact sciences. Thus, after a certain point, it 
becomes necessary for the mathematician to specialize 
his studies. The new examination will be conducted 
with reference to such specialization. It will follow 
the first examination at a due interval, and will allow 
candidates, with certain restrictions, to take up their 
own special subjects. Other movements are in progress 
which promise to bring the two oldest universities of 
England more in accord with modern science. 








THE COLOR-LINE IN THE SOUTH. 


Every impartial observer of Southern school-keeping 
must be satisfied that, certainly during the preliminary 
period of lifting up the freedmen to intelligent citizen- 
ship, the two races must necessarily be educated apart. 
Of course this arrangement involves more than one se- 
rious disadvantage. One of these, the increase of ex- 
pense, especially in country schools, is evident. But 
perhaps the most serious result of this separation on the 
color-line, is the growing determination of the colored 
people to tolerate only teachers of their race for their 
own children. Of course, the desire itself is laudable 
as long as it stimulates the people to make sacrifices for 
the training of their own superior children for the pro- 
fession of teaching. One of the most gratifying in- 
dications of progress among these people is the rapidly- 
increasing number of pupils in the great mission schools, 
which are really, with few exceptions, the only normal 
institutions of real merit to which they have access. 
These pupils all manage, by combining their own labor 
with the contributions of their parents and some help 
from student-aid, to raise from $50 to $100 a year. 
There are now probably several of them, the majority 
of whom do commendable service in the country free 
schools, and are gradually being introduced into the 
graded schools of the cities. The summer institutes, 
encouraged by the Peabody Fund and the expenditure 
from the new Slater Fund, with the establishment of 
State normal schools, will afford additional facilities in 
this direction. But there is great danger that the ig- 
norant masses of the colored people will be excited by 
their politicians, and the lower strata of their clergy, 
to insist not only on the exclusive employment of col- 
ored teachers, but on something like exclusive control 
of their own schools. The temptation is great upon 
the shrewd white politician to secure the following of a 
colored constituency by yielding this point. In many 
of the localities visited during our Southern tours, the 
colored public schools have been found almost worthless 
from this cause; the intolerable personal jealousies, 
church quarrels, and prodigious conceit of ignorant 
teachers having resolved them almost to a mob. Thou- 
sands of colored schools in the country districts, from 
upon them. The school public of the South, of both 
races, will be compelled, for many years to come, to 
guard the colored children from the mischievous in- 

ig ee conn their own leaders. We have no 
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fit?education of [the freedman than any edneitied te from 
the ruling class of society. The only question about a 
teacher in a colored school should be one of mental and 
moral competency, and the general board of manage- 
ment should, under no circumstances, resign its charge 
of;the"entire school-work in any community. 








ACHIEVEMENTS OF A NEW-ENGLAND 
EDUCATOR. 


The June number of the Pacific School Journal con- 
tains an interesting sketch by Mr. Henry P. Carlton, 
of John Swett, the most notable of the pioneer educa- 
tors of the Pacific slope. It makes one’s head swim to 
read the swift catalogue of achievements credited to 
this enterprising son of New Hampshire, who seems to 
have had a finger in every big educational pie, or little 
tart or “turnover,” in California for the last thirty 
years. Mr. Swett is now but 52 years old, and began 
to put in educational work at the age of 23, as master 
of the Rincon School, San Francisco, in 1853; said 
school being a crowd of all out-door youngsters, gath- 
ered in two small rooms of a hovel, set upon a hot sand- 
hill. Buta good man strikes roots anywhere. First, 
Master Swett built up his new school, which he housed 
in a model building and made a model institution. 
From that time on he seems to have worked with the 
force of half-a-dozen good men. As contributor to the 
press and writer in the California school journals; a 
successful conductor of school institutes; for five years 
State Superintendent of Education, during which period 
the whole system of public instruction was remodeled 
and placed on a permanent foundation; since 1867 
principal of a grammar school, Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools, and for the past six years principal of the Girls’ 
High and City Normal School of San Francisco,—his 
work has gone on with constant gain of experience, 
breadth of thought, and dignity of patriotic comprehen- 
sion of the relation of the public school to the national 
life. In authorship, beside a good deal of solid school- 
book work, he has published a History of the Public- 
School System of California ; and in 1880 he put forth his 
Methods of Teaching. An experience of two years has 
confirmed the opinion we expressed at the publication 
of this work. Every page of the book is vital, and, 
without detracting from the merits of numerous excel- 
lent treatises, we regard it the best hand-book for field- 
work that can be put before the young teacher, espe- 
cially in the South and in the new States of the West. 
The career of such a man is a success of the grandest 
sort. Such as he are the makers of Commonwealths 
and the builders of American society ; and to them and 
the faithful workers among the children the new repub- 
lic owes boundless gratitude for its growth in liberty, 
union, and all the elements of national renown. 
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— If we must submit to the Summer Institute for teachers 
as a necessity, we are confident that nowhere is a more tempt- 
ing bill of fare set forth than at Martha’s Vineyard, for the five 
weeks beginning July 17. Three and twenty distinct depart- 
ments of study, embracing the whole range of the secondary, 
normal, and ordinary college curriculum, are presided over by 
eminent professors from the various universities, and a perfect 
hailstorm of public lectures, readings, and concerts will fill up 
the pauses of severe study, so that the most enthusiastic seum- 
mer student may be crammed to his heart’s content. The 
best thing about it all is the lovely summer climate and seaside 
scenery which are all the time demonstrating the superiority 
of ‘‘ natural methods”’ of absorbing wisdom, beauty, and love. 
Our final judgment, in the long run, is opposed to this growing 
habit of our overworked superior teachers spending the sum- 


mer vacation in severe study. But if this must be the order, 
no place can be more delightful than Martha’s Vineyard. Mr. 
Parker’s lessons in the art of teaching, with the accompanying 
courses of lectures, are in themselves a sufficient attraction. 
Board can be obtained from $5 to $10 per week. 


— The Presbyterian church, North, although less active in 
this way than some of its sister churches, has got an honorable 
record in the education of the Southern freedmen. During 
the past 12 years it has gathered some 6,000 pupils in 60 ele- 
mentary schools. Biddle University, at Charlotte, N. C., isa 
growing institution, with 200 students, At Concord, N. C., is 
Scotia Seminary, with 180 colored girls. Wallingford Academy, 
at Charleston, S. C., Brainerd Institute at Chester, S.C., enrolls 
nearly six hundred pupils, and Fairfield Institute, at Winns- 
boro, S. C., are among the most flourishing of the higher class 
of the elementary colored schools we have come across in our 
Southern wanderings. Presbyterianism has always been iden- 
tified with solid education, and a church so distinguished for 
pulpit power, large cultivation, and public influence cannot 
afford to lag behind in this great work. If the two branches 


of this great religious body, Northern and Southern, would 
unite for a few years on this educational mission-field, it would 
take more than the doleful eloquence of all the ancient and 
honorable fighters both sides of the line to keep its people from 
virtual union for good works, and building up the new life of 
the Nation. 


— The recent Legislature of Kentucky brought itself up to the 
point of passing an act to impose a tax of two cents on each 
one hundred dollars of property, in addition to the present tax 
of every hundred dollars’ valuation in the Commonwealth, for 
common echool purposes. This consolidated fund is to be 
divided in the same proportion between the white and colored 
children, and the capitation tax now levied on the colored 
people for school purposes will be repealed. But the act must 
be endorsed by a popular vote, at an election held early in 
August, or the old injustice of the State in its treatment of 


colored children remains. We confess to some incredulity as 
to the outcome of this test; but the act is a confession of obli- 
?/gation, and, in due time, this great, wealthy State will do 
justice to her dusky citizens whose toil has wrought out so 
much of her past and present prosperity. 


— It is asserted, on reliable authority, that the people of 
Georgia pay $2,000,000 annually for the support of their dogs,— 
about three times the sum expended for public schools; prob- 
ably as much as is paid for the salaries of all the teachers and 
clergymen in the State. Superintendent Orr has more than 
once suggested that a tax of a dollar a head on every 
cur in the Commonwealth would make a notable addition to 
the school-fund, besides enabling the Georgia people to raise 
sheep, on which expensive diet said dogs have a mischievous 
liking to regale themselves. The highway of Southern prog- 


ress, like the old road to Tartarus, is now blocked by a triple- 
headed monster compounded of mean whiskey, tobacco, and 
the superfluous dog; and the sooner the crusade is preached 
against this common enemy the better for the State that 
aspires to be its leader. 


— It is well enough for the ward politicians who congratu- 
late themselves on having ‘‘ done a good thing”’ in upsetting 
an educator of national reputation from the position of State 
or city superintendent, to reflect that there is no injustice of 
which our people repent so speedily and so thoroughly as these 
spasms of educational folly. In every instance within our rec- 
ollection, where an eminent man has been thus undermined, 


the thoughtful people have finally come to the front and saved 
the schools from disaster. The one interest with which the 
State cannot afford to trifle is the training the children in 
school for assuming its burdens in the years to come. 


— It is said that 18 young ladies, recent graduates from the 
Boston School of Technology, have already found employment 
in manufacturing establishments in the Department of Design. 
There is no avenue for the rising ambition and talent of Amer- 
ican girls more inviting than this occupation in the useful and 
ornamental arts. No investment of funds can be of more 


value to any American city than money used in the foundation 
and ample endowment of technical and industrial schools, 
where children of youth and promise can be trained, at small 
expense, for such occupations. 


— Thomas Carlyle took a deep and far-reaching look into 
the educational future when he wrote: ‘‘ A good public library 
is the only university that never wears out.’”” The present gen- 
eration is just learning that, what the university library is to 


its students, the public library may become to the children in 
the public schools, and to a people trained for citizenship by 
our modern systems of free education. 


— Some writer has said, ‘‘ Christianity can make but little 
progress under the t system of cookery; dyspepsia isa 
Cloud eo dense it shute out the very light of heaven,’ 
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THE NEW EDUCATION. 





Many teachers are asking eagerly what the New Edu- 
cation is, what its aims are, what its methods and what 
its means. The name New Education presupposes an 
old education with which we are all conversant. 


THE OLD EDUCATION. 


The old educacation concerns itself mainly with culti. 
vating the memory; makes the exercise of the imagina- 
tion, the reason, the judgment secondary; busies itself 
with implanting the thoughts of others; fits the pupil 
only to receive and not to give; and in its eagerness 
to develop and feed the absorbing power of the brain, 
forgets the power to assimilate, to express, to create. 

Let us look at the methods of the past years and dis- 
cover in them the tendencies of the old education. 

These methods may be stated succinctly as Text- 
book and Oral Instruction. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Text-books are used by teachers in three ways: 

1. For a verbatim recitation in answer to questions. 
Pupils learn by heart the words of a text-book, to be 
recited with exactness, the teacher in this case simply 
hearing a recitation of words. This is, of course, a 
simple memoriter exercise, and may be successfully con- 
ducted without reference to the meaning of the words. 
It finds its beginning in the alphabet system of learn- 
ing to read, which requires the forms and names of the 
letters to be committed, associating no ideas with them. 

2. For a recitation of the ideas of a text-book in 
answer to questions. Pupils learn by heart the ideas of 
the book so as to be able to give those ideas in their 
own words, when questioned by the teacher. This, of 
course, requires a more or less accurate comprehension 
of the ideas. 

3. For a topical recitation giving the ideas of a book 
on a topic assigned. Pupils learn by heart the ideas 
of the book given under one topic so as to be able to 
state them when the topic is announced by the teacher. 
This requires a comprehension of the ideas and also a 
classification of the ideas, which is, however, quite 
likely to be a memoriter classification. 

ORAL INSTRUCTION. 


Many teachers supplement the use of text-books by 
oral instruction, believing that living words fresh from 
the teacher’s mind are more attractive, more stimulat- 
ing, more impressive than the printed page. The oral 
lessons of the grammar school rank in kind with the 
lectures of the high school or university, where the 
teacher either speaks or reads his own thoughts, the 
result of his individual study. From the oral instruction 
in the grammar schools, pupils are frequently required 
to reproduce at its close what they can remember, either 
orally or in writing. During a lecture, students take 
notes which serve for future study, and when an exami- 
nation is given, the answers to the examination-ques- 
tions are made by the students from their memory of the 
notes and of the impressions received from the lectures. 


ONLY THE MEMORY CULTIVATED. 


Here let us note that, although the manner of giving 
text-book instruction differs from that of oral instruc- 
tion, the result arrived at is the same in both cases, viz.; 
the accumulation by the pupil, chiefly, by the aid of 
memory of a certain number of facts as stated by others, 
or of a certain number of the ideas of others. In both 
these methods, then, the memory is the faculty chiefly 
exercised and receptivity is tested to its utmost, while 
the other mental faculties are dwarfed and stunted by 
their comparative disuse. 

The general trend of education has been then toward 
cultivation of the memory, so that there might be a vast 
accumulation of knowledge in the mind of the pupil, 
—a storehouse which should never fail. Courses of 
‘study, examinations, class-exercises have -been directed 
to this end. The minds of pupils have become simply 
receptive, memory being the only active: faculty, ~the 
others lying dormant, with almost incuaney habits of 
sluggishness. 

THE NEW EDUCATION. 

Individual teachers have resisted the current of 
the old education and have striven for an education 
which aims at something more than cultivating the 
memory and storing the mind with facts or with the 
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ideas of others, oui which Siew for its ‘ent a devel. 
opment of the whole being. And this is the New 
Education, — an education based on the use of observa- 
tion, beginning with simple sense perception, teaching 
through sight and through touch, from this foundation 
bringing all the mental faculties into healthy action, 
and thus leading to harmonious self-activity. In the 
New Education it is the duty of the teacher to guide 
and direct this development, providing proper means 
for the growth of the faculties in their natural order. 

Educational leaders, from Comenius down, have 
enunciated the principles or maxims of such an educa- 
tion, and we find in their words the principles of the 
New Education. 


COMENIUS. 
Comenius led his pupils to obtain their fandamental ideas, 
at least, from the direct observation of objects, or in the ab- 
sence of these, from the pictures of an object. ‘* The eye should 
help the ear ; the hand, the speech; so it is well to employ 
models, pictures, and blackboard.”’ 


LOCKE. 
**We must educate the senses, and through the senses train 
the intellect.’’ 
‘* If we would take the right way, our knowledge should be- 
gin in the knowledge of things that fall under the senses, and 
in these things be laid the foundation.”’ 


ROUSSEAU. 

‘In the second period of childhood, which begins with 
speech, instruction should be confined to what the child can 
understand, that is, to those things which can be perceived by 
the senses. In the first activity of the intellect the senses 
must be the guides.”’ 

‘* As our senses are the primary instruments of our knowl- 
edge, perceptible and corporeal objects are the only ones of 
which we have the immediate idea.”’ 

* Let him not learn science; let him find it out by himself. 
If you allow authority to take the place of reason in his eyes, 
he will never use reason; he will only be the plaything of 
other people’s views.’’ 


PESTALOZZI. 

Pestalozzi says that the greatest service he has rendered to 
education is the recognition of observation, of the power of 
the senses, as the foundation of instruction.’’ 

‘* AH instruction must reach the mind through its senses.’’ 

‘You leave the right order when, before making them sen- 
sitive to truth and wisdom by the real knowledge of actual 
objects, you engage them in the thousand-fold confasion of 
word-learning and opinions, and lay the foundation of their 
mental character and of the first determination of their powers, 
not with truth and actual obligations, but with sounds, and 
speech, and words.” 
‘*Self-activity embraces the inward, receptive, acquisitive, 
and the outward, expressive, productive, creative.’’ 


FROEBEL. 
** Froebel has found means to chain the child’s attention by 
connecting all instruction given with the use of the hands.”’ 
‘** Observation, investigation, comparison leads to perception 
of size, form, color, number.”’ 
** Let us try to have the child embody all its perception in 
actions; only then can laziness and inertia be overcome, even 
from the beginning.”’ 
‘* Beginning a joyous, loving, progressive, productive life in 
harmony with the growing knowledge of the beauteous forms 
of things and their correlations in nature,—this is the method 
of Froebel.”’—Z. P. Peabody. 
** Only when we shall have enabled the pupil, at every stage 
of school-life, to unfold all his new ideas at once in outward, 
plastic, practical life; to make use of every principle recog- 
nized in raising his life at once to a higher level of enjoyment 
and usefulness; to give full and satisfactory expression to his 
thoughts and feelings, not in words alone, but in deeds; only 
when drawing, modeling, carving, and all that is implied in 
Froebel’s idealized work-shop and school-garden, shall have 
become part and parcel of the school; only when we shall have 
thus satisfied his great principle which calls for the unfolding 
of the child’s inmost essence externally, shall we have intro- 
duced the self-activity of Froebel.’’—Hailmann. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


‘“* Not recognizing the truth that. the function of books is 
supplementary,—that they form an indirect means to knowl- 
edge when direct means fail,—a meané of seeing through other 
men what you cannot see for yourself, teachers are eager to 
give second-hand facts in place of first-hand facts.” 

‘* Of new practices that have grown up during the decline of 
old ones, the most impotent is the systematic culture of. the 
powers of o 

“The rudimentary facts of cicsth vplendeciniaiiir Stil 
learnt by direct intuitions, as textures, and tastes, and —— 
are learnt.’’ 

_“ Qur lessons ought to start from the eonerete and pa in 
the abstract.”’ 
~ *Tn each branch of instruction we should proceed from the | 
empirical to the rational.’’ 

“Every study should have a purely experimental introdue-| 
tion. 








euttermost self-development should be encouraged tc 


‘* The method of culture pursued should be productive of an 
intrinsically happy activity,—an activity not happy because of 
extrinsic rewards to be obtained, but because of its own health- 
fulness.”’ 

‘‘The cramming system is a mistake, also, inasmuch as it 
assumes that the acquisition of knowledge is everything, and 
forgets that a much more important thing is the organization 
of knowledge, for which time and spontaneous thinking are 
requisite.”’ 

THE KINDERGARTEN. 


If these excerpts give a true idea of the New Educa- 
tion, it has begun in the kindergarten. The enthusi- 
astic pioneers in kindergarten work in this country 
have succeeded in winning recognition. Parents as 
well as educators believe now in the kindergarten ; 
school boards also are yielding. In Boston they tacitly 
accept by making room for that noblest and wisest of 
modern charities, the chain of charity kindergartens 
supported by Mrs. Quincy Shaw. In St. Louis, they 
abet by assigning kindergarten work to the first two 
years of public schools. In Saginaw they have intro- 
duced kindergarten work in the public schools. But 


AFTER THE KINDERGARTEN, WHAT THEN ? 


Where the advantages of a kindergarten have been 
enjoyed, the problem arises as to the means and meth- 
ods of continuing the development so wisely begun. 
Where there has been no kindergarten instruction, the 
problem arises as to the means and methods of promot- 
ing the self-activity striven for by the New Education. 
Every believer in the development to be secured by the 
New Education will gladly welcome any help toward the 
solution of the problems just mentioned and any edu- 
cational aids which may be offered. 

Messrs. L, Prang & Company have based their educa- 
tional publications on the development of sense-percep- 
tion, the culture of the observation, and the promotion 
of self activity. They are now ready to announce as 
ready or in an advanced stage of preparation, 


LANGUAGE IN PICTURES, a Series of Pictures for the 
Development of Thouzht and Expression, with an accom- 
panying Manual by L. H. Marvel, late Superintendent of 
Schools at Gloucester, and Sarah E. Sprague, MS., Prin- 
cipal of Gloucester Training School for Teachers; particu- 
larly adapted to use in primary schools. 

COLOR CHART, for the Primary Education of the Color 
Sense. By Dr. Hugo Magnus, Docent in Ophthalmology in 
the University at Breslau, and B. Joy Jeffries, A.M., M.D., 
(Harvard), Accompanied by cards and Manual. 

AMERICAN TEXT- BOOKS of Art Education, Primary 
Manual and Cards. Drawing Books I. to XIV. Manual, 
Parts I. and IL., now ready; succeeding parts in prepara- 
tion. 


AIDS FOR OBJECT-TEACHING. Trades and Occupa- 


tions. Teachers’ Manual, by N. A. Calkins. 
NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. Animals and Plants rep- 


resented in their natural colors, and arranged for instruc- 
tion with object-lessons by N. A. Calkins. 

NATURAL HISTORY. SERIES FOR CHILDREN, Ul- 
lustrated. Supplementary Reading. Classification by N. 
A. Calkins, Text by A. M. Diaz. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS, by Experiment, Inference, and 
Observation, for Beginners. By Isaac J. Osbun, A. M., 
teacher of Physics and Chemistry, State Normal School, 
Salem, Mass. 

‘* When I tested the truth of the statement with an experi- 

ment such as my very small means would permit, I felt that I 

had got hold of an anchor in chemica! knowledge.’’— Faraday. 


In all these books children are led to use their facul- 
ties, to observe carefully, and to obtain their ideas 
through sense-perception. The training of the hand, 
one of the essential points in the new education is 
reached, to some degree, through the moulding and the 
“busy work ” given in the form lessons in the primary 
manual for the text-books of art education, through 
the drawing in the whole course of art education, and 
by the experiments to be performed by pupils in 
physics. 

Observation by the pupils is a ‘neoemary tector 4n the 
use of all the publications mentioned; while especial 
* vrei gee a is givenin the 
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UNIVERSITY SERIES OF SCHOOL.- BOOKS. 


. NO TREXT-BOOKS SEEM TO HAVE TOUCHED THE POPULAR HEART 

OF THE PROFESSION MUKE DECIDEDLY THAN THOSE OF MAU- 

RY’S NEW SERIES. NOT 10 KNOW THEM AND LiK& THEM WILL 

®@ SOON BE NOT KNOWING NOR LIKING THE SUBJECT OF GEUG- 

RAPHY. A THOUSANU THINGS HAVE BEEN SAiD IN THEIR FAVOK, BUT EVERY ACTIVE 


TEACHER SHOULD EX4MINE FOR HiMSELF. HE WILL THEN NATURALLY DESIRE THAT HIS 





PUPILS SHOULD SEE THEM, TOVO. THE FOLLOWING AKE SPECIMENS OF THE TERMS USED BY Let no teacher of Latin decide upon his book till he has seen Gildersleeve. If he ad- 
THOUSANDS (CF TEACHERS IN SHOWIMG THEIR APPRECIATION OF THESE BOOKS: “A gem.” “A mires scholarly ability, and enjuys brightness and freshness of treatment,—if he wants 
model.” ‘*A standard,” “ None better.” “A grand work.” “Charming book’ “Good,—very good.” “A splendid book.”’ interested pupils and satisfying results, he should, by all means, consult Gilder- 
“* By far the best.”” “Iam captivated.” ‘They have no equal.’’ * Admirable text-book.” ‘ Easy and interesting. sleeve before he goes to work. There are thousands who have done this and had 
“ More than a text-book.” ‘A new era in this study.” ‘ Charming and profitable.” “ All that could be desired.” their say, declaring in the strongest and most gratifying terms their preference for 
“ Simple, easy, philosophical.” “‘ Their superiority c»nceded.” ‘Their value is incalculable.” ‘Great eleg.nce of Gildersleeve. Already this most excellent series is in use in hundreds of prepara- 
typography.” ‘* Rare merit and great interest.” ‘Full of what one wants to know.” “ Simplicity and great ciear- tory schools or colleges, and the inquiry for it is daily on the increase. Prof 
ness.” ‘* something to make pupils think.” ‘* We do not ask for better books,” ‘ Delighted with the whole series.’, Gildersleeve is now, and has been for some time, engaged on a revision of 
“‘ The whole thing seems vitalized.” “ Maury’s Geographies are peerless.”’ “ A jewel in the way of a text-book;” etc. the Latin Primer, and is making other improvements which will add to the 


charming freshness of the series. All inquiries will be answered fully and 
promptly by the publishers. The series is as follows: Latin Primer, 68 
cents; New Latin Primer, 75 cents; Latin Grammar, $1.00; Latin 
Reader, 72 cents; Latin Exercise Boo, 72 cents. The following are 
literal expressions made by most competent judges after examin- 





ing or using these books: ‘ A masterpiece.” ‘ Particularly good.” 
. ‘Singular felicity”’ ‘Incomparably superior.’’ ‘* Absolutely 
wT without a rival,” ‘‘A remarkably fine piece of work.” * Its 
{+ 4 suggestiveness is wonderfal.”’ ‘I cannot speak too highly of 
i) it.” “All praise would seem superflaous.” ‘ A masterly 
a. exhibition of Latin Syntax.” ‘ A monument of scholarly 
S$ taste and tact.” ‘‘Singularly clear, striking, and orig- 
| inal.’’ ‘ While all is scholarly, everything is clear.”’ 
| » or gone enprecemens on anything published.’’ 
“ The Syntax of Gildersleeve is a mine of wealth.”’ 
- 4 N Pp R I M A ; ‘‘ With no other series have I been so snccessfal.’’ 
. L D R VY ‘* The translations are models of accuracy and 
A ‘els 9299 SC terseness.”” ‘Surprised to find so much 
| <N » oP 2 F 2f Q new from a language so long known.”’ 
se > e O ** Teachers owe a very great debt of 
e \ & <2 Oz gratitude to Dr. Gildersleeve’’ 
< ia os Pg gh oP ig? S ‘A grammar second to none.” 
avr or? oP 5 ae) ep : “The best Latin Prim- 
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“* CAESAR’S CIVIL WAR,” a New Work by Prof. Perrin (now ready), 90 cts. 
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Prof. Holmes o7 the University of Virginia has acquired a wide 
and honorable reputation by having written one of the b: st and most 
« impartial of School Histories, and by the preparation of a series of 


Readers and a series of Grammars that are adapted by their simplicity and comprehensiveness to the 
greatest range of usefulness in all grades of schools. These books are as follows: First Reader, 14 
cts. ; Second Reader, 24 cts. ; Third Reader, 36 cts. ; Fourth Reader, 48 cts. ; Fifth Reader, 80 cts. ; 
Sizth Reader, $100. First Grammar, 36 cts.; English Grammar, 56 cts. The following extracts are 
>» on specimens merable testimonials received : 

) “ Have om Readers os years. No series surpasses them.” “ Pupils improved more rapidly than with any 
books previously used.” “ Rules for securing c'ear and distinct enunciation, plain and concise.”’ ‘The Third Reader 
is the best conception of what will interest and instruct a child that I know of.” ‘To secure distinct utterance the 
Fourth Reader bas no equal.” “ Am greatly pleased with the Fifth Reader The article on the ‘ Reading Class’ is full 
of help to teacher and pupil.” “The er has the best selections for higher classes that I have ever seen. 


"UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, NEW YORK. 
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WEEDS FOR JULY. 


W. BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 





BY PROF. W. 


One cannot definitely relegate all flowers to any particular 
month. Thus, in July, we still find the white daisies very 
abundant, which are characteristic flowers of June. Often 
they look like fields of snow, a sort of floral mer de glace. 
These Marguerites, as the French daintily call them, have of 
late grown fashionable, together with the sunflower, dande- 
lion, and hollyhocks, once condemned as common. A curious 
thing is this fashion in flowers, which often rejects the beau- 
tiful because it has grown familiar, and adopts the common- 
place because itis ‘“‘the thing’’ todoso. It is good taste, 
however, that tends to the re-introduction of the showy, old- 
time flowers; those which, in their pathetic way, show such 
devotion to us by springing up around our abandoned homes, 
or above the ashes of our dead. 

The orange-colored daisies, or cone flowers ( Rodteckia hirta), 
succeed their near relatives, the white-weeds or ox-eyes. 
There is more of barbaric and oriental splendor to them, with 
their showy rings and dark-chocolate disk. To see a child 
with gathered sheaves of them in her arms, is a picture fora 
poet. They are distinctly meadow-flowers, coming, it is said, 
with hayseed from the West. 

Another beautiful plant, beginning to bloom in July and 
continuing to flower until late autumn, is the so-called “‘ butter- 
and-eggs,’’ or ‘‘ toad-flax”’ (Linaria vulgaris). It is a mem- 
ber of the great Figwort Family, in which we find the mul- 
leins, snap-dragons, painted-cups, Gerardias, and speed wells. 
Darlington characterized it as a ‘‘ vile weed’’; he might have 
spared the adjective. It is said to have been introduced ‘from 
England as a garden flower. It certainly might well have 
been considered worthy of cultivation, for nothing can be 
prettier than its delicate, yellow, two-lipped, and spurred cor- 
olla, with its orange palate. Normally the flower is very irreg- 
ular and unsymmetrical, having only four stamens; but if one 
watches long enough during the summer, he may chance to 
find what old Linngwus termed the “ peloria’’ condition, with 
five spurs instead of one, and with a full complement of five 
perfect stamens. These flowers are usually late ones, at the 
top of the raceme. By means of its roots the plant forms 
large patches, which it is difficult to eradicate. 

Speaking of mulieins alone, reminds us of the moth-mullein, 
much too pretty to be called a weed. The flowers, which are 
either of a waxy white, or more rarely yellow, are nearly reg- 
ular, and have five stamens clothed near the base with violet 
hairs. They succeed each other in a long raceme, which often 
has a second flowering in autumn, and then makes a curious 
study of mixed inflorescence. The blossoms, when fresh, have 
all the delicacy of the peach or apple-blooms; they are ex- 
quisite in a bouquet. 








Frequently we come across the wild bird-weed (Convoloulus 
sepium), twining about shrubbery, and in the early morning 


holding out a large, delicate, pink flower, like a morning- | 


glory. It loves the sea-side, 

Shall we call the wild lilies weeds? If so, what are flow- 
ers? These lilies spring up in most meadows with hay, and 
perhaps are out of place; but have they not aright there as 
well as those whose raiment is gaudy, and who do “toil and 
spin’’? In Europe the poppies and bachelor’s-buttons dance 
over the meadows. We rarely have them, but the lilies take 
their place, and are as beautiful as they. 


VARIERIES. 
— A scoffer asked his servant-man, ‘‘Ah! Sambo, do you think 
It right for God to save one man and let the other sink ? 
Or do you think that such a man as J am sure to go 
Unto the place of happiness? Come, tell me, if you know.”’ 
**T cannot say, my master dear, that you will ’lected be; 
You’ve never been a candidate, that I could hear or see.’’ 
—Lowell Courier. 


— Pestalozzi says, ‘‘If I look back and ask myself what I 
have really done toward the improvement of elementary in- 
struction, I find that, in recognizing observation as the abso- 
lute basis of all knowledge, I have established the first and 
most important principal of instruction.’”’ The distinguished 
German educator, Niemeyer says, ‘‘ What is perceived by the 
senses is fixed in the mind more firmly than what is merely 
said over even a hundred times. It is not the shadows of 
ao, 5 but things themselves, which should be presented to 
youth. 

— One hundred thousand emigrants landed at Castle Garden 
during May, and the arrivals for the year will reach one mil- 
lion. And yet it takes you six weeks to find a girl to work in 
your kitchen, and she’ll only stay three days then. When any- 
body tells you there isn’t work and wages for every soul in 
America, hale him away to the deepest dungeon beneath the 
castle-moat.— Burlington Hawkeye. 


— **’T was one of the charmed days, 
When the genius of God doth flow, 
The wind may alter twenty ways, 
A tempest cannot blow; 

It may blow north, it still is warm; 
Or south, it still is clear; 

Or east, it smells like a clover-farm, 
Or west, no thunder fear.’’ 


— ‘* Where a school is well conducted,’’ says Horace Mann, 
‘the minimum of punishment is the maximum of quailifi- 
cations.’’ 

— “If you have a case that calls for some severe punishment 
of the offender, consult the parents, if possible, before you 
take action. By doing so you may avoid complaints, irritation, 
and ill-feeling. But there are cases that demand summary 
punishment as soon as the offence is committed. Give your 
verdict and pass sentence after the conviction of the culprit.’’ 
—John Swett. 


— “ The first and readiest, and ever the best, form of pun- 
ishment,”’ says Bain, “‘ is censure, reprobation, dispraise.”’ 





| MATHEMATICS. 





All communications intended for this department should be directed 
|to the Editor, Prof. KE. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. Questions will be 
| answered by mail when stamps for return-postage are inclosed. 


SOLUTIONS. 

PROBLEM 204.—There is a certain lot of land in the form of 
a right-angled triangle, whereof the sides are in whole num- 
bers. The short side is41 ft. Required the area of the piece, 
with a rule for solution. xX. W. X. 

Let z = hypothenuse, y = the base of any right-angled tri- 
angle of which the third side is known. Call this known side 
a; then 2?—y?=—a*, Patz = p*-+ q?,and y = 2pq; then 
a = p* — g’. 

If now we put p = q+ r, we have p* — q? = 2gr + r?; .*. 2gr 

bane Br TSO ie oy Gils a, 
+r a; whence g = g (1), and p oe ts (2) 
2 2 

2pg = y = > —F (3). From (1) and (2) it is evident that 





r = 1, ora will make p and gq integers when a is odd; and if 
it is an odd prime number, these are the only values of r which 
will make them integral. For either value of r the numerical 
value of p and gq will be the same; but one value of q will 
be plus and the other minus. So with the values of y. hen 
a = 41, p = 21 or —21, and g = 20 or —20. Whence y = 840 


or —840; whence area = + soxs = 17220. When a is an 


odd composite number, and the factors are b, c, and d, then r 
may equal 1, b, c, d, or a, and we shall have as many solutions as 
there are factors,counting unity and the number itself as factors. 

Thus, for a = 68, r may equal 1, 3, 7, 9, 21, and 63; whence 
p = 382, 12, 8, 8, 12, and 32; and the corresponding values of 
q = 31, 9.1, —1, —9, and —31. Whence 2 = 1985, 225, 65, 
65, 225, 1985; and the corresponding values of y = 1984, 216, 
16, —16, —216, —1984. 


When a is even, r must be an even factor of > Thus fora 


= 06, r = 2, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 24, and 48. Whence we find from 
(1) g = 28, 10, 5, 2, —2, —5, —10, and —23; and from (2) we 
find the corresponding values of p = 25, 14, 11, 10, 10, 11, 14, 
and 25. 

Whence y = 1150, 280, 110, 40, —40, —110, —280, and —1150; 
and xz = 1154, 206, 146, 104, 104, 146; 206, and 1154. 

The negative values of y may be interpreted by supposing 
one set of triangles on the right of AC, and the other on the left. 

If we multiply (3) by 3¢a, the expression for the area be- 


2 S a 
comes 4 ay = = pani eps t ==. Hence, when the given 


side is odd, the area may be found by the following 


Ru.g.—Subtract the product of the given side by the cube of 
any of its factors, from the cube of the side, and divide this dif- 
ference by 4 times the factor used; the resalt is area required. 

2d, When the side is even: 

Ru.e.—Subtract the product of the given side by the cube of 
any even factor of one-half the side, from the cube of the side, 
and divide the remainder by four times the factor used; the 
result is the area required. 

Note.—1 must be regarded as a factor in case of a prime number. 

We thus find the area of the triangle when only one side is 
known, without finding the other side. M. C. STEVENS. 











ROBERT S. DAVIS & €0., 87 Franklin St, Boston, Mass, 





( Greenleaf’s Series. ) 


CONSISTS OF THE 


First Lessons in Numbers, 


A Brief Course in Arithmetic, 


Published with or without Answers. 


The Complete Arithmetic, 


Published with or without Answers. 


This series, published less than a year, has 
been very extensively introduced into some of 
the best cities and towns in all parts of the 


country. 


ORLANDO LEACH, Agent, 19 Bond Street, New York. 
(With Baker, Pratt & Co.) ; 


8. £. BEEDE, Agent, Dubuque, fee. 


(With Grosvenor & 


7 Er Ey —__—_—_ 


New Inductive Course in Arithmetic. 


PUB LIS Ft 


Parker and Marvel's 


New BEprForp, 


towns of the country. 


PRICE IN 


Intro. Pr. Ex. Pr. 


18 - 12 
29 =D 


Ist book, 2d part.....- 
2d book, Ist part....... 


First Reader published. 


60 .40 
with 


have just 
ary work. 





Published a little over a year, and more than 30,000 are now in actual use. 
books have been adopted for the cities of Boston, New York, BROOKLYN, PORTLAND, 
SOMERVILLE, Hopoxen, Syracuse, LYNN, WORCESTER, MANCHESTER, COUNCIL BLUFFs, 


FircHBurG, YONKERS, HARTFORD, 
DENVER, Detrorr, NEw Haven, and many others, including a large number of the best 


Ist book, lst Part. cece b000 sbencban cts. 
pesescavodhe cts. 


eaves seeunn cts. 
2d book, 2d part. ....eeeeeseeeeel5 cts, 


These books in one volume contain nearly three times as much reading as any regular 


Supplementary Readers for Primary Schools, 


These 


NEWPORT, NEWTON, GLOUCESTER, 


To meet the demand for a less expensive book, we have decided to publish these 
readers in parts, dividing each book into two parts, and binding them in flexible covers, 


FLEXIBLE COVERS IN PARTS. 


} ist book in one volume.........-30 cts. 


}2a book in one volume ..-......-30 cts. 


GILBERT’S SPELLERS 


Are well arranged, perfectly graded, and have a vocabulary adapted to all grades of schools. 
These books are very extensively used. 


Greenleaf’s Arithmetics 
| ge Geometries (full : 
ker’s Exercises in English Composition 
Are very largely used in all parts of the United States. To the Elementary Algebra 


Teachers school officers contemplating changes in of these branches 
seoull comreniteh bar before deciding. : ees Fe 


Elementary and University Al- 
and brief course) and Trigonometry, 


we 
pages of supplement- 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Publishers, 
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Indispensable Books for Every School, Teacher, 


ND 


Scholar. 


< 





LIPPINCOTT'S 
Popular Series of header. 


They combine the greatest possible interest| They teach the principles of natural and 
effective reading. 





with appropriate instruction. 
They contain a greater variety of reading-| The introduction of Scripr EXERCISES 
matter than is usually found in School is a new feature, and highly commended 
Readers. | by teachers. 
They are adapted to modern methods of | The LANGUAGE LESSONS accompanying 
the exercises in reading, mark a new 
epoch in the history of a Reader. 


teaching. 
They are natural in method, and the ear | 
|The InLustTRATIONS are by some of the 
best artists, and represent both home and 
foreign scenes. 


ercises progressive. 
They stimulate the pupils to think and in- 
quire, and therefore interest and instruct. 


“The lessons are well calculated to teach the virtues which go to form a noble 
character.” — Pennsylvania School Journal 

“The mechanical execution of the Readers is equal to that of the best American 
models.”— Illinois School Journal. 

“We see in this series the beginning of a better and brighter day for the reading- 
classes.”— New York School Journal. 

“No other series is so discreetly graded, so beautifully printed, or so philosoph- 
ically arranged.”— Albany Journal. 

“The work may be justly esteemed as the beginning of a new era in school liter- 
ature.”— Baltimore News. 

“In point of interest and attractiveness the selections certainly surpass any of 
the kind that have come to our knowledge.”—The Boston Sunday Globe. 


The unanimity with which the Educational Press has commended the Pop- 
ular Series of Readers is. we believe, without a parallel in the history of similar 
publications, and one of the best evidences that the books meet the wants 
of the progressive teacher. : 


—__>__—. 
*,* Liberal Terms for Introduction and Examination. 


i Complete in One Volume, Imperial S8vo, of 2345 Pages. 





Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 


A COMPLETE PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER OR GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF THE WORLD, 
Containing Notices of over One Hundred and Twenty-Five Thousand Places. 


With Recent and Authentic Information respecting the Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, 
Citses, Towns, etc., in every portion of the Globe; also the Census fur 1880. 


NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED, ENTIRELY RECONSTRUCTED, AND GREATLY ENLARGED. 


One Volume. Imperial Octavo. Embracing 2478 Pages. Bound in Library Sheep, 
$10.00; Half Turkey; Half Russia, $12.00. 


Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary. 


THE NEW EDITION, WITH SUPPLEMENT, 


Embraces 204 Additional Pages, and Contains over 12,500 New Words, and a Vocab- 
ulary of Synounymes of Words in General Use. 


Forming a Large, Handsome Volume of 2058 Quarto Pages, containing considerably more than 115,000 
Words in its Vocabulary, with their Correct Pronunctation, Definition,and Etymology ; te which 
are appended Articles, Lists,and Tables containing much Va urb'e Kindred Information. 


Fully Illustrated and Unabridged, with Four Full-page Illuminated Plates. Library Sheep, Marbled 
Edges, $10.00. Andina ee of Fine Bindings. 


Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary. 


Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology 


Contains Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and Accounts of the Various Subjects 
of the Norse, Hindoo, and C'assic Myth Hogies, with the Pronunciation cf their 
Names in the Different Languages in which they Occur. 


BY J. THOMAS, A.M., M.D. 


Bound in Sheep, $19.00. 
Volumes, Imperial Svo, Toned Paper. Price per volume: Fine Cloth, 
Sheep, $10.00; Half Turkey, $12.00; Half Calf, $12.00, 


THE READER’S HAN DBOOK 


Of Allusions, References, Plots, Facts, and Stories. 
WITH TWO APPENDICES. 
BY.THE REV. BE. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D., 
Author of “Dictionary ef Phrase and Fab/e,” ‘A Guide to Science,” etc. 
1184 pp. Half Morocco, Gilt Top, $3.50; Sheep, $4.00; Half Russia, $5.00. 


Complete in Two 
$9.00; 





° Crown 8vo. 


WORDS, FACTS, and PHRASES. 


A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. 
By ELIEZER EDWARDS. 
Half Morocco, $2.50. 


— — 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent transportatation free on receipt of price. 





Large 12mo. Half Russia, $4.00. 
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Just Published. 
MESERVEY'S BOOKKEEPING —SINGLE ENTRY — FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


It is admitted that every person should be able to record properly any common business transaction. To meet 
the wants of those pupils whose school days are limited, the simpler forms of bookkeeping should be taught in the 
grammar schools. - 

In response to the often expressed wish from teachers of grammar schools for the single-entry part of Meser- 
vey’s Bookkeeping for use without the expense of the double-entry part, this book is prepared. 

It contains a full treatment of single-entry. The rules are few and simple, the explanations ample. 

Teachers will find no difliculty in explaining, and pupils no trouble in understanding it. 

Immediately on its publication the work was adopted for use in the grammar schools of the city of Boston and 
Newton, and has been recommended to the committee for adoption by the teachers of Somerville, Lowell, and 
other cities. The assurance is that it will at once become a very successful text-book. 

For a more extended treatment of bookkeeping for high schools and academies, attention is called to the 


author’s larger work. 


MESERVEY'S BOOKKEEPING ‘¢s%.. For High Schools and Academies. 


Which is very popular and is used very extensively in the high schools of the most prominent cities and towns, as in 
Boston, WorcesTER, SPRINGFIELD, LoweLL, New BepForp, Newton, Foxsoro’, GLOUCESTER, LEOMIN- 
STER, WALTHAM, MARBLEHEAD, MILLBURY, WEYMOUTH, WOBURN, ANDOVER, CHICOPEE, PALMER, WEST- 
FIELD, MARLBORO’, Natick, Hype Park, RANDOLPH, MIDDLEBORO’, MILFORD, WINCHENDON, Mass.; 
Provipence, Bristot, Newrort, R.1.; Dansury, ENFrreLpD, WALLINGFORD, STONINGTON, Conn. ; Laconia, 
Kerenz, Mancuester, Nasuvua, Concord, EXETER, Portsmoutu, N. H.; RuTLanp, NorRTHFIELD, WINDsOR, 
Vt.; Lewiston, GarpIneR, WATERVILLE, Bootnsay, Dexter, Stockton, Me. IN ACADEMIES, AS Pall- 
Lips, TILDEN, Pirtsrietp, LENox, Partriper, LynpoN, Tasor, Eaton, Proctor, Royalton, WILLISTON, 
LawRencer, Monson, Minitany AcapEMY AND TEcHNICAL ScHooL, WorcEsTER; Mowry & Gorr’s, PRoy- 
IDENCE ; AS WELL ASIN NUMEROUS OTHER HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES IN NEW ENGLAND, AND LARGELY 
IN THE WEST. p 

Copies mailed for examination on receipt of, — for single and double entry, 50 cents; single entry, 40 cents. 
Blanks are published to accompany the books. 


STONE’S HISTORY OF ENCLAND. 


By A. P. STONHE, Supt. of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 


This is a brief, concise text-book on English history for those who desire a course of moderate extent. It does 
not attempt to introduce all the unimportant details of history, but presents the essential historical facts, and gives 
prominence to those features of social life and progress whose importance entitle them to such a consideration. It 
is prepared by the author with great care, is fully illustrated with maps and cuts, and will be found a text-book of 
great value in acquiring a knowledge of the imvortant facts of English history. 

«sp pt alia amma dacmmmmbacaa ias 








Attention is invited to 
Bradbury’s Eaton’s Practical Arithmetic. 


Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cents. 


Bradbury’s Eaton’s Elementary Arithmetic. 


Sent for examination on receipt of 20 cents. 
COMBINING ORAL AND WRITTEN WORK. 

These form a complete course in two books. 

Fully up to the times, and conforming to the most improved methods of teaching, and the best business usages. 

All obsolete and useless matter and puzzling examples omitted. 

Decimals as far as thousandths (the place of mills in U. 8, currency) introduced at the beginning with integral 
numbers. 

Compound Numbers are cut down to the practical use of those tables required in every-day life; other tables 
useful for reference are placed in the appendix. 


The Practical contains seven hundred examples, in addition to the usual number, arranged according to sub- 
jects for extra work and for reviews. The essentials are presented in the first two hundred and eighty pages, and 
the less important things in the appendix. 

“ The only arithmetic I have ever seen that puts the Metric System where it belongs, and treats it as it is actually 
used in metric countries.” — MELVvIL Dewey, Secretary American Metric Bureau. 

Unqualifiedly recommended by the best instructors, and introduced in a large number of important places. 





BRADBEURY'S HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY, TRIGONOMETRY AND SURVEYING. 


Are now widely known, and used with the most gratifying results in high schools and academies throughout the 
country. Some important additions with an appendix are being prepared to the Algebra, which will make it still 
more valuable as a text-book, while not interfering with the use of the book in classes where it is already introduced. 

Copies sent for examination on receipt of, for Algebra, 55 cents; Geometry, 45 cents; Trigonometry, 45 ceats; 
Geometry and Trigonometry (in one volume), 70 cents; Geometry (University edition), 70 cents ; Trigonometry and 


Surveying, 80 cents. 
‘rhe Musical Guide. 
By W.S. TILDEN. 


‘Designed to meet the want for a single book for musical instruction, adapted to ungraded and graded schools 
Sent for examintation on receipt of 80 cents. 








_ Educators who desire the BEST BOOKS in the branches mentioned will do well to 


=e 





Address, 


above-named books. Correspondence solicited. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— The Paris correspondent of the Lancet writes, ‘‘ There is 





no doubt that a great number of dyspeptic cases that are met | 
with in civilized countries owe their origin to the abuse of | 


mineral waters ; the result being undue dilatation of the 


stomach, and the production of atonic dyspepsia, one of the | 


most harassing forms of the malady for both patient and phy- 
sician.’’ Saratoga tourists, take warning. 


— Herr E. von L. Wolff has advanced the theory in Kosmos 
that the sun-spots, instead of being cooler, represent parts of 
the sun that are vastly hotter than the rest of its body; that is, 
that they are regions in which all the heat-movements have 


reached the intensity of the ultra-violet and invisible rays;| 


consequently they appear dark. 


— The French Minister of Public Instruction lately appointed 
a special commissioner to indicate the apparatus most suitable 
for projection in primary schools, and it appeared that while 
there was no lack of simple arrangements for the projection 
proper, the problem of easy production of an adequate )umi- 
nous source was hardly solved. Dr. Regnard has lately con- 
ceived the idea of getting a bright light by burning on platinum 
gauze a mixture of air and petroleum vapor. The intense heat 
which results raises the platinum to bright incandescence, 
giving a light equal to about half the lime-light. The appara- 
tus, described in La Nature, is very simple. There is an ordi- 
nary Bunsen burner, terminated by a small cage of platinum 
wire. The mixture of air and petroleum vapor is admitted 
below, in place of the gas, and the current is generated by 
means of a common bellows or bag of air. The expenditure 
is very small. 


! 

| -— The American Medical Association of 950 delegates, 
| which has just closed its session in Minneapolis, Minn., made 
| the following important addition to its resolutions adopted at 
| Buffalo in 1878; viz., ** Resolved, That we reaffirm our former 
resolutions on the use and abuse of alcoho! and its effects upon 
the race, and recommend instruction in hygiene in our public 
schools.’”’ A member of this Association is now preparing a 
book on hygiene in all its phases, including the use of alcohol, 
opium and tobacco. 

| Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, formerly of Boston, presented the 
}cause by invitation of its members. She has been lecturing 
| through the principal towns of the State with the result of the 
adoption of the temperance text-books in the State normal 
schools and by twenty or twenty-five boards of education in 
cities and towns. 


— The fifth annual meeting of the American Society of 
| Microscopists will be held at Elmira, N. Y., Aug. 15. 


— Glass spinning and glass-flower manufacture is a very 
extensive branch of the Austrian glass industry. It is now so 
developed that a petroleum flame gives some 1,550 yards of 
glass thread every minute, that are woven not only for glass 
cloths, etc., but also for watch-chains, brushes, etc. 


— Mr. Hansen, an Austrian architect, lately discovered that 
the brilliancy of Pompeian mural painting is due to a stucco 
lustre of whitening or chalk with the dust of marble, and has 
produced work exactly similar. Some of the decorations of 
the new Austrian Reichsrath are to be after this process. 


— The French Government is making preparations to send 
out an Antarctic expedition to Cape Horn. M. Mascart, the 





head of the Bureau Central, has been communicated with for 
the appointment of the meteorological and magnetical observ- 








ers. The expedition will be fitted out for a period of eighteen 
months, and two and one-hak million francs have been voted 
for it. 

— Mexico has a petroleum excitement. The oil springs of 
Vera Cruz are being developed by a Boston company. As fuel 
is scarce in Mexico, the American patent oil stove seems al] ~ 
that is needed. 





THE HOURS. 


BY FANNIE H. RUNNELS. 
O golden-shod upon th’ eternal hills! 
O swift of flight on incense-dropping wings! 
A moment fled, remembrance lingereth near, 
And with thy second presence new infills 
The loneliest heart as of undying things, 
That span our thought’s horizon broad and clear. 


‘* Ere we are old,’’—how strong the hope of youth! 
And ob, the conquests won, the laureled brows, 

As all the glad earth blossoms at our feet! 

But there he stands, the grim and fateful Truth, 
Shorn of the glittering raiment youth endows, 

And only ours the thought that youth was sweet,— 


That age is life in stern reality, 

That each in purpose strong and impulse meet, 
Must grasp from fleeting time what joys it may, 
Gather in sheaves for time’s eternity, 

As still we chase the hours with restless feet, 
The gray-haired sage, the infant at its play. 

















Introduction Price 50 Cts. 


The Shortest and Most Practical Mlethod 


By which Pupils Learn to 


Actually Speak Fluently Either 


DR. RICHARD 8S. ROSENTHAL’S 


Meisterschaft System for Schools. 


Can be used in Connection with any Crammar, and Teaches without Mimicry or Cestures 


“PERFECT FLUENCY OF SPHECOH. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 


For either FRENCH 
or GERMAN. 








FRENCH oz 
GERMAN, 































The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 


THE BEST 
Sunday-School Song-Book, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 





PINCKNEY’S 








They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the » best and c t method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. 8 ens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN & ©O., Publishers, 


P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll » schools, and families superio: 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern. 





esses for e department of instruction; recommend: 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. be yes 
240 =x (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and Governesses. Call on or address 

PROFESSOR LEGENDRE 


$48-2z 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Aids Teachers in obtaining Situations. 

2. Provides Well-qualified Teachers for any position 
without charge. 

3. Recommends Good Schools to Parents. 

4. Sells or Rents School Properties. 

Teachers’ application-form sent for stamp. Address 


368 A. LOVELL & 00., 40 Bond 8t., New York. 


MISS HELENE HESSE'S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West 2ist Street, New York. 


Teachers and Professors provided with positions, and 
Families, Colleges, and Schools with competent Ln- 
structors. Miss Hesse refers by favor to the following 
families: Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, 
and Mr. Cyrus W. Field. 

Scheel Furniture and all School-8u on fa- 
vorable terms; also GOULD’s ARITHMETIOCAL FRAME, 


REMOVAL. 


BOSTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, THOos. 
T. BAILEY, Manager, removed to 4 Pest-Ofiice 
Square, Boston. 


GOOD TEACHERS Se nie for — Spring 











or for the year commen September, 
now, in order to secure the best places. Ap- 
Form mailed for . Committees and 
others wanting teachers please or write. 


Call and see WHEELER’s NaTuRAL Hist. Cxarrs. 








Heart 4 Voice. 


EDITED BY 
Ww. F. SHERWIN. 





SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS: GEORGE F. ROOT and 
JAMES R. MURRAY. 





192 pages. Printed on toned paper and handsomely 
bound in boards. Price, 35 cemts by mail; $4.30 
per dozen by mail; $3.60 per dozen by express. 
Single sample copy, 35 cemts. 





Specimen Pages Free! 





PUBLISHED BY 





Applications for Fall Schools are now 
coming in. Teachers who desire to secure the 
best positions should register immediately. 
Blank Forms of Application and Circulars 
sent to all inquirers, free of charge. The de- 
mand for good teachers at this office is greater 
than ever before. 

The N. EB. Bureau of Education is pre- 
pared to supply, both Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Teachers of Piano Music, and of Modern and 
Ancient Languages, of the highest order of 
talent, who have had successful experience in 
teaching ; also, to furnish competent Elocu- 
tionists to Colleges, Seminaries, Academies, and 
Lyceums, to drill classes for Commencement 
exercises, and to give public entertainments, 

Apply at once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, 





JOHN CHUROH & CoO., ‘al : 
wp ey a Cincinnati, 0.| 373 “7 leula te hans tee. 
DUPLEX g217o,books in one at the price of one. Writing always near copy. Affords 


rt forthe hand. No stumbling 
ddress 


Copy-Book, | “ssh ee sv 


A 
. W.C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, mi 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


<—™~ MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. a 
154 Catalogues on application. 


FOR SALE, 


A very valuable School Property, with the good-will o: 
&@ prosperous school, y located in one 
Weaee States. Said 

Board 





871tt 











KEY TO HARVEY'S GRAMMAR, 


A UNIQUE AND RELIABLE AID. 








Agency for Schools and Teachers, 


ESTABLISHED 1873, 


EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, AND TEACHERS. 


Publishers U. 8. School and College Directory. 


TEACHERS are invited to make ow on in 
order to be represented in our new etin now in 
preparation. 

te Inclose stamp for Application - blank. 


Address, PINCKNEY’S ACENCY, 
353 zz Demestic Building, N. VY. City. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Aids Teachers to ag supplies Schools of every 
grade, and Fami with Teachers without c ; 
hy = 
00 





harge 
ts information of Schools; Rents and Seils 


TEAC will do well to ascertain our liberal 
terms, Those having schools to dispose of should 
send us description, as the is No ad- 
vance fees, Fall iculars, with application forms, 
and the VISITOR, 


1613 Chestnut 8t., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Manager, L. B. LANDIS, City Supt. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 

We have now on our list a large nnmber of calls, and 
are able to refer nearly all our to suitable 
vacancies as s00n as —e- e still need man 
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A. S. BARNES & CO.. 





“ McNALLY” REVISED. 


Our New Geography ; 


— BY — 


McNALLY, MONTEITH, and FROST. 


INCLUDING 


“Geography Outside the Text-Books.” 





This beautiful new edition of the well-known standard and popular “McNAL 
LY’S GEOGRAPHY” will attract wide attention. It is in every way improved 
by its new plates and the careful revision which it has received at the hands of 
the two experienced geographers, Professors MONTEITH and FROST. The strik- 
ing new features are: 


l. The Superb Practical Illustrations. 
2. The Commercial Maps. 
3. The Foot Notes. 


The latter are designed to convey collateral and interesting information from 
the best authors on the subjects treated in the text proper, on a similar plan 
to that observed in “Steele's Science Series.” The editor’s theory is that “the 
association of Geography with literature burdens neither, but assists both.” We 
predict great popularity for “Geography below the line.” 


A returnable examination copy sent on receipt of PRICE, 81.30. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 


REPRESENTED BY 


H. M. CABLE, Boston, Mass. E. F. ADAMS, San Francisco, Cal. 


BARN FS’ 


New Mathematics. 
THE 





BEST OF ALL. 


DON’T FAIL TO EXAMINE 
Barnes National Arithmetic. 








A COMPLETE COURSE IN ONE BOOK. 
PRICE, 75 CENTS. 


By JOSEPH FICKLIN, PH.D. 


We Publish also the following Graded Series by the same Author: 


Barnes’ Primary Arithmetic, 18 Cts. 
Barnes’ Practical Arithmetic, 50 Cts. 
Barnes’ Advanced Arithmetic, 60 Cts. 

75 Cts. 


Barnes’ Elementary Algebra, 


GS Returnable Hxamination Copies sent to any address on receipt of price. 


A. S. BARNES &.CO., Publishers. 


REPRESENTED BY 


JAS. N. PATRICK, St. Louis, Mo. F. D. HUNT, Leavenworth, Kas. 





FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES. 


Popular Science Reader; 


Containing Lessons and Selections in Natural Philosophy, 
Botany, and Natural History; with Blackboard 
Drawing and Written Exercises, 


By JAMES MONTEITH, 


Author of Geographies, Wall Maps, a Pictorial Chart of Geography, History of the United States, and 
Easy Lessons in Popular Science. 








PECULIARITIES OF MONTEITH’S POPULAR SCIENCE READER. 


1. It is a decided departure from the ordinary school-reader. 

2. The lessons and selections not only train the voice and furnish 
entertainment as do other readers, but they also educate the mind and fill it 
with valuable information. 

3. The subjects are such as observing and inquiring pupils are most 
interested in; they are of great range. and are short and varied; they tell of 
things in the air and in the water, on the land and under its surface, animate 


and inanimate. 
4. ‘The style is attractive and will lead young learners to further research 
and fuller investigation. 

5. This book discards wholly all stories that are overdrawn or gro- 
a as which tend to intoxicate the imagination or dwarf the intellect. 

It does not admit exci narratives which make heroes of men and 
ne for some bloody encounter, ho le atrocity, or revolting crime or habit. 
. But it does seek, by presenting a number of easy and interestin 
on natural science and natural , and by eerementns each wi 

appropriate selections in prose and poetry by celebrated authors, to lift the 

oughts and aspirations of young readers to a higher piane. 

8. industry, bravery, perseverance, nobleness, self-sacrifice, dignity, 
of labor, devotion, and filial affection, have their exponents in this new kx. 

9. The illustrations are numerous, instructive, and artistic. 

10. Valuable foot-notes with short sketches of the authors and the 
pronunciation of words are found on nearly every page. 

PRICE, POST-PAID (FOR EXAMINATION), 75 CENTS. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 

REPRESENTED BY 

A. P. FLINT, Philadelphia, Pa. L. M. EVANS, Buffalo, N. Y. 








The Best ‘Text-Books 


ARE PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & CO, 


111 and 113 William St., New York; 34 and 36 Madison St., Chicago. 





STANDARD. 

Watson’s Independent Readers. 
Monteith’s Independent Geography. 
Clark Diagram Grammar. Sill’s Lessons in Language. 
Barnes’ Brief History Series. | Brief History of Ancient Peoples. 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in each Science.| Points of History, by Dr. John Lord. 
Worman German Series. | Chautauqua Ist and 2d German Books. 
Pujol’s French Course. | Worman’s First French Book. 
Smith and Martin’s Book-keeping. | Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
Jepson’s Music Readers. | Davies’ New Legendre. 
Northend’s School Speakers. | Peck’s Ganot, revised by Hanson & 
Martin’s Civil Government. | Burbank. 
Peabody’s Moral Science. | How Not to Teach. 15 cts. 

Etc., Ete. ' Scarborough’s Greek Lessons. 


| NEW. 
| McNally’s New Geography, 1882. 
Barnes’ New Mathematics (Ficklin). 


ALSO 


The Teacher’s Library of Professional Books, 
HEADED BY “‘ PAGE'S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING.” 


All the above and many others, embracing important works in every depart- 
ment of education, are described in our Catalogues, free to any address on appli- 
cation. 


GS Correspondence solicited. Teachers favoring us with a call will receive 


every attention. 
' REPRESENTED BY 


A. H. WILKINS, N. Orleans, La. J.W. THACKSTON, Richmond, Va. 








IEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





POWELL’s LANGUAGE SERIES. Part I., How to Talk, or 
Primary Lessons in the English Language. 


over two hundred engravings. By W. B. Powell, A.M., Supt. 


of Schools, Aurora, Ill. Philadelphia: Cowperthwait & Co. | private students. 
| teacher, and has prepared this excellent book, with explana- 


Every book that guides the young pupil in the correct use of 
language at the period when he is acquiring a vocabulary and 
forming habits of speech is a positive blessing; such a book is 
this of Mr. Powell’s. It contemplates the systematic training 
of children in the primary schools to speak correctly and exer- 
cise care in the arrangement of their thoughts. The educa- 
tional sentiment of the day demands reformation in this de- 
partment of instruction. Children must be taught not only to 
use correct language, but they must be trained to talk well. 
The plan and exercises of this book tend to develop originality 
of expression as well as accuracy. It presents a series of ex- 
cellent illustrations, which form the topics for training in ob- 


servation, thinking, and arranging, under the guidance of the 
teacher. It covers the ground of the proper use of the parts 
of speech, capital letters, contracted forms, choice of words in 
simple composition, punctuation, relation of words, and the 
construction of the various kinds of sentences. It is, in every 
way, a superior book for primary-school use, correct in plan 
and arrangement, and beautiful in typography and illustration. 





STUDIES IN ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Al- 
bert N. Raub, PhD., principal of the Central Normal School, 
Lock Haven, Pa., and author of Lessons in English, etc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

This book presents not only brief biographical sketches of 


the representative writers, and a criticism of their work, from 





Illustrated with | 





Chaucer to the present time, but with carefully-chosen standard 
selections from representative authors, for critical study and 
analysis. It is designed and admirably adapted for use in 
high schools, academies, seminaries, normal schools, and by 
Mr. Raub has had eminent success as a 


tory notes and questions, such as his experience has taught 
him will lead students to study closely and critically not only 
the beauties, but also the defects in language, style, and thought 
of the authors whose selections are presented. Twenty- 
seven standard writers have been selected to represent the lit- 
erature of Great Britain, and twenty-three that of America. 
The author aims to combine the study of English classics with 
the study of the history of English literature, and thus stimu- 
late students not only to read biography, but to seek culture 
through the masterpieces of English style and thought. He 
furnishes valuable lists of contemporaneous writers of both 
English and American literature, and affords a carefully-pre- 
pared index. The book is well-arranged for class use, and is 
bound in an attractive style. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


— The Magazine of Art, for July, 1882, published by Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., New York (yearly subscription, 
$3,50, single numbers, 35 cents), is one of rare excellence and 
interest to all whoenjoy art. The frontispiece, full-page, ‘‘ The 
Widower,’’ from the picture by Luke Fildes, followed by ar- 
ticles on ‘‘ The Pictures at Aston Rowant,’’ by Charlotte J. 








Weeks, with four engravings; ‘‘ A Treatise on Word Engrav- 
ing,”’ by Mason Jackson; “‘Summer Time,’’ by H. E. Ward, 
with five engraving; ‘‘ Wren and St. Paul’s,’’ by Basil Champ- 
neys, with six engravings; ‘‘ Professor Legros,’’ by Cosmo 
Monkhouse, with portrait and three engravings; ‘‘ Dien Wohl, 
Mein Leibchen,’’ from the picture by Ch. von Gavél; “‘ Fitness 
and Fashion,” with four Engravings; ‘‘ The Two Painters ”’; 
‘**‘An Art Table,’’ by Austen Dobson, with one engraving; 
‘* The Mountain Sprite,’”’ from the picture by Conrad Dielitz; 
‘The Drawings of Albert Diier,’’ by Sidney Colvin, with 
eleven engravings ; ‘‘ The Exhibition,’”’ ‘‘ Art Notes,” and 
** American Art Notes."’ 

— Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, have just issued No, 
VII. of the Boston Society Natural History Guides for Science 
Teaching, Worms and Crustace, by Alpheus Hyatt; mailing 
price, 35 cents. This excellent manual gives much space to 
the description of the lobster, with the hope of inciting teach- 
ers to occupy more time to teaching some one common ani- 
mal, and thus cultivating habits of close observation. This 
was the great Agassiz’s plan of teaching, and commends itself 


to all teachers of the objective method. The admirable dia- 
grams are an important feature of this number of the Science 
Guides, and will greatly facilitate the study of the subjects 
presented. 


— Recent interesting additions to the “‘ Franklin Square 
Library”? series, are Geraldine and Her Suitors, a clever En- 


glish love story, by M. C. M. Simpson, well adapted for sum- 
mer leisure hours; Our Set, the title given by Annie Thomas 
(Mrs. Pender Cudlip) to a collection of her short stories; and 
Two Old Cats, a novel, by Virginia W. Johnson. 
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SIMPLE, 


bid NEAT, 
i CHEAP, 


PERFECT. 


Saves $90 out of $100 now spent for Ink. Every Teacher using it is delighted with it. 
A. D. ALBEE, General Agent 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Best Inkwell. 





Excludes Dust, 


Easily Fitted to any School Desk, 


Prevents Evaporation, 


Needs Cleaning but Once a Year. 





Send for Sample and Testimonials. 
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Summer Normal School of Languages, 1882.—Saratoga, N. Y., 


ommencin 7) oO . M. 
C g Juty 15, at 9o’cLockK A.M 


Experimental lessons are given both in German and Freneh during the days of sessions of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


oF INSTRUCTION and the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AssocIaTION at SararToaa, July 11, 12, 13, and 14. For Railroads and Board, see Programme of the American 


Institute of Instruction ; Programme of leading books, etc., see “ Natural Method,” No. 8. 2 ee rs Pmt 4 
8. M. STERN, } und vtoctonsion,” fret pty Boss Series; y ‘- Gummantiae viet 
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THE TEACHER’S AND STUDENT'S LIBRARY. 


25 Volumes in 


Text, Test - Questions, Outlines, Solutions, Parsings, Analyses, 


One. 


Methods of Teaching, &c., 
WHAT THEY SAY OF IT. 


“It is what it professes to be, a compendium of 
knowledge necessary to the teacher, student, and - 
eral reader.”"—ROBERT GRAHAM, State Supt of 
Instr. for Wisconsin. 

“ A teacher cannot fail to find in it a very large num- 
ber of valuable snggestions regarding the best methods 
of teaching.” —D. F. DEWoLF, State Comr.of Pub. 
Schools for Ohio. 

“Itiseven better than recommended. All teachers 

advanced students should have a copy of it.”—E. 
M. RoTRaMEL, Co. Supt., Franklin Co., Ili. 

“Tam very greatly pleased with the Library. Itisa 
valuable work” — B. V. Rrrenour, Co. Supt., Fay- 
ette Co., Penn. 

“ As an educational resource its worth has not a 
rival,”—AD. H, GIBSON, Fort Scott, Kan. 





BOUND VOLUMES 


Bicknell’s Educational Publications. 





&c. Education. Vol. I. The Journal of Education 

THE SCIENCE, ART, PHI Z 
man oar ro E 2 the ple es at TT, is weal teteeiae $4.00 «edhe 
_p) Sod i all tt wee recommended S54, and. more,” | 5 ‘genead Yelame will ‘be weuly July 18, 6 thal aeee tee eee ee 
tna hooks" As La Roi Prin Schone ed Goud, Web| ae pee na trom the nnd" eduentor 
; ane outlines of the different subjects are — The Primary Teacher. coamiiia to ae of every grade, and 
ently Strange 4. Asa reference book it cannot be &X-| volumes ill., 1V.,andV. - - - - - $1.50 per vol. try. Ite departments cover every part of Educational 





3D Price, elegant cloth, beveled boards, marbled edges, $3.00. 


a” Agents Wanted. Liberal 
Commissions. Outhi:, Vc. 


text book knowl required by cher, and of of a course of train- 
modes practised for ge is on ow 
authors.”—ZJli. School Journal. * Ae a! saibeshins sate ita ant IIL., 1V.,and V. 4t0,01.,160pp. $1.50 per vol. 
« For the inexperienced teacher it contains in ite 532 SIT, to keep abreast of the progress in impr Devoted to | ing, amusing, and instructive 
octavo pages more practical helps than other book sented in all the “tang te Se Pokey ‘harad ne 
of which we have say & officers ‘(ngraded Schools, by the and most expe! : 
should see that teacher’s has this work for teachers torent a elie é 
handy reference.”—JN. Z. Jour. of . “i — 


(Hy Metropelital Bisee talnee! IL ™ 84 b . 
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N 


xs is ‘oro for inexpen METHODS OF ae 


‘ogansville, Pa 
“This book is a monument of the pat labor of 
Mr. Lind and his associates. It is of i 
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BAKER, PRATT & Co., 


19 BOND STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


General School Furnishers. 








“rT RIUM or? 


Manufacturers of the only 


DOVETAILED 


School Furniture 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE TRIUMPH” 


DESES, 
Stationary and Folding Top, have received 


Highest Award 


“Staexeta, Durasivity ano Gooo Fors, 
AT SEVERAL 


NATIONAL EXPOSITIONS, 


INCLUDING 


The CENTENNIAL of 1876, 
And PARIS of 1878. 


’ 





THE “ TRIUMPH” TS 
Polded, Book-Box Locked. 


Showing Desk and Seat occu 
pying only 10 in. space. 


Manufacturers or all kinds 


School Apparatus 


GLOBES, 





Numeral Frames, Blackboards, 


EVREKA LIQUID SLATINC, 


ALPHA DUSTLESS CRAYONS, 





hids to School Discipline, Reward Cards, 


The Patent ‘ TRIUMPH” School-Desk, cxmNasvic APPARATUS, 
Kindergarten Material, 


etc., etc., etc. 


WE FURNISH A 


Hinged Apparatas Case 


With every 8-in. and 12-in, 
Globe. 


Dovetailed and Steel Dowelled, 


With FOLDING SEAT and FOOT-REST. 








THE Ti TAYLOR PATER CHAIRS, 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS, LECTURE ROOMS, &&. 


Are coupled together by means of an appliance 
which enables them to be used in either straight or 
curved rows. 
Can be uncoupled at will, and used 
separately. 


Sen@for full description of these and other chairs. 


OUR NEW PATENT ASSEMBLY SETTEE. NEW DUSTLES BLAGKBOARD ERASERS. 





The Andrews Eraser, a8 shown in above two cuts, is 
made of woven felt, so arrangedas to form the rubbing- 
surface on the ends of the fibre. 


ALPHA 


CHAMOIS ERASER 


i) Consists of pieces of Cham- 
hi? ois ins sorted 1 in 

grooves cut 
in the block. 


N. B. The use of ALPHA 
DUSTLESS CRAYON, with 
either of these Erasers, completely solves the problem of 
keeping the school-room free from chalk-dust. Samples 
of either Eraser mailed for 15 cents. 







For beauty of design, comfort to the occupant, and general 
or, this Settee is pronounced superior to any other yet 
offer 

Send for Special Circular of our new Method of Seating. 














BLACKBOARDS 


—— 
































Exact Size of ALPHA DUSTLESS CRAYON. 


S@Send for Sample. sy 


‘*A sine qua non for teachers. . . . I should regard it asa oor ys 2d to 
nore | to use any other.’’—G. B. HENDRICKSON, Prin. Union School, Jerome, 











Of Stone, Wood, Cloth and Paper. 
S@ Full Descriptive Circulars on application. 








The Latest, Simplest, and Best Device ever made to show 
the relationship of the Earth, Sun, and Moon. 


The LUNAR TELLUBIAN shows the moon revolving around 
the earth in an elliptical orbit, inclined to the orbit of the earth. Shows 
moon in apogee and perigee. Phases of the moon. Explains ‘‘ wet and 
ary” moons. Eclipses, tides, changes of seasons; sun fast and slow of 
clock. Day and night, why they vary in length; twilights, longitude, 
time, etc., etc. Leading teachers pronounce it the best apparatus of the 
kind they ever saw. 

No belts or bands to stretch and shrink. Hardwood globe case and 
book of explanations sent with every Lunar Tellurian, without extra 
charge. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE, 8 inch, $30.00 


AnGrewy Lunar Tellurian. 








CLOBES. 


From 3 to 30 inches in diameter, 
Send for Special Globe List. 








A Marvel of Ingenuity. 
A Triumph of Mechanical Skill. 
Simple, durable, cheap, and comprehensive. 


Furnishes more and better illustrations 
than any similar apparatus ever made, and 
with less gearings and adjustments. 


The Cheapest Apparatus ever made, when Utility and Capacity are considered. 
$<" AGENTS WANTED TO INTRODUCE THIS VALUABLE INVENTION. So 


tia 


ke Our esas mamirnstd Catalogue of Educational “ Useful Articles, containing 184 pages, and over 300 illustrations, mailed to any address for 25 cts. in stamps. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, Geo. H. Bemus, Marion, Ala. 

ALABAMA.—Dallas Acad., Selma, has closed a most suc- 
cessful session for the summer vacation. Monterey Acad., 
Prof. Moore, prin., held its closing exercises June 12-15. An 
address was delivered on Thursday by Rev. J Bancroft. 
Prof. DuBose closed the spring term of the Wetumpka Male 
Acad with a fine exhibition. The fall term will open about 
the Ist of Sept. Rev. T. W. Tobey and vifa, ow of Eufaula, 
will become members of the faculty of Shorter Coll., Rome, 
Ga., of which Dr L. R Geraltney, Ju’, Female Inst., Marion, 
has lately accepted the presidency.——A teachers’ inst. for 
Conecub Co. is called for.——Visitors at the public examina- 
tion of Prof. J. J Gooden’s school (colored), Miss Susie Jor- 
dan, asst., were surprised and delighted at the progress made 
by the pupils and the thoroughness of the course of instruc- 
tion.——Dr. B. F. Meek, Prof. of Evglish Language and Lit- 
erature in the Univ. of Alabama, recently delivered a lecture 
there on *‘ Books and Reading ’’——The Supt. of Conecuh Co 
and two prominent white teachers have been holding an insti- 
tute for colored teachers.——Miss E P. Gresham has been 
having a successful school at Little Zion Church, Antaugaville. 
—A. W. Hines has been doing earnest work at Epes Station, 


Sumter Co. 

















CALIFORNIA.—Colusa proposes to establish a high schoo) 





costing $9 488. 
J.G Barkley, in the Tehama Tocsin, advocates a uniform 


school system, with certain prescribed methods, by which 
teachers should instruct, under the supervision of the Co. Supt. 

At a recent meeting of the Solano Co. Board of Ed., Co. Supt. 
Sutphen was appointed a com. of one to make special inquiries 
of teachers as to any suggestions they may wish to make con- 
cerning the course of study. 

The Pacific School Journal publishes a portrait of that vet- 
eran educator, John Swett. After looking at it, one can believe 


the good things they say. 


Groreia.—School Com. G. J. Orr proposes to hold three 
teachers’ institutes in the State during the summer, under the 
superintendency of Hon. J. H. Smart, of Indiana. The tuition 


will be free. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Jil. 


ILLINOIS. — Re lected at various places in Illinois: Abingdon, 
C. H. Diehl; Ashland, Mr Pearu; Assumption, G. H. Salle; 
Astoria, J. H. Tear; Bloomington, Sarah E Raymond and al! 
the school principals; Blue Mound, 8S. McBride; Cerro Gordo, 
B. F Stocks; Champaign (E. side), 1 L Betzer; Charleston, E. 
J. Hoenshel; Chicago, George Howland; Clay City, R T. Fry; 
Clayton, H. M. Auderson; Danvers, D. S. Buterbaugh; Dan. 
ville, J. W. Layne, S. Y. Gillan (high school); Decatur, E. A. 
Gastman and all school principals; Edwardsville, 1. H. Brown; 
Evanston, J. 8. Clark (high school); Flora, G. W. Smith; 
Galva, E E, Fitch, Mrs. Humphreys (high school); Jackson- 
ville, D. H Harris, E. W. Jenny (high school); Kankakee, F. 
N. Tracy; Lincoln, W. F. iromfield; Lynnville, A. M. Allen; 
Mansfield, G. N Suapp; Maquon, Theo, Axline; Minonk, L. 
C. Dougherty; Naples, F.S Griffin; Normal, J. V. McHugh; 
Oakland, C. I Parker; Oak Park, B L. Dodge; Oveida, J. H. 
Graham; Ottawa, D R. A. Thorpe and all principals; Paxton, 


W. A. Wetzell; Payson. E. R. Shannon; Peoria, N C Dough- 
erty and dist principals; Peru, J. Carter; Pittsfield, W. N. Ferris; 
Sycamore, A. J. Bianchard: Wataga, Anna Somers; Waverly, 
J. R Harker; Tonica, Ira M. Ong. The following elect for 
ihe first time: Abingdon, W. B_ Rackley; Auburn, M. R. 
Regan; Braidwood, E. DeBurn; Buda, C. H. Watson; Cen- 
tralia, S. G. Burdick; Columbia, J. F. Varnum; Dongola, Mr. 
Farmer; Eariville, H. Bullock; Evanston, Mr. Baker; Girard, 
S C Deck; lversdale, Mr. Groves; Marissa, A. M. Paul; Maroa, 
G. H. Beatty; Mattoon (W. side), H. F. Baker; Mineral, J.W 
Boling; Monticello, I. N. Wade; Marrisonville, S. B. Ray; 
Ohio, Edgar Hussey; Palatine, A W. Rosecrans; Paw-Paw 
Grove, B. F. Frantz; Peoria, G. E Knepper (high school): 
Pontiac, H. C. Cox; Saybrook, Mr. Zimmerman; Sheffield, C. 
B. Moore, Taylorville (EZ. side), C. H. Andrews; Tiskilwa, A. 
W. Hussey; Xenia, S. S. Galliher. 


INDIANA.—The Cosciusko Co. Normal School will open at 
Warsaw July 17 for a session of seven weeks. Managers: S. 
D. Anglin, Co. Supt.; J. P. Mather, City Supt., Warsaw; Supt. 
T. McAlpine, of Pierceton. Tuition, $5 00. 

An outline of Co. Inst. work for the State has been prepared 
by State Supt. John M. Bloss. His suggestions are practical 
and valuable, and his plea for systematic instruction adapted 
to the needs of. country teachers is timely and deserves con- 
sideration from the conductors of institutes in all States. The 


service to managers of institutes. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. 


State Supt., retires, and takes charge of schools at Sioux 
Rapids. ——Supts. Anderson of Bloomfield, Woodruff of Ma- 
rengo, and Townsley of Knoxville are retained at increased 
salaries.——Supt. Gault. of Mason City, is the Iuwa editor of 
the N. E. JouRNAL of Ep., which makes that valuable publi- 
cation of still greater interest to lowa teachers.—Jvuwa Normal 
Monthly. 

Coe Coll. at Cedar Rapids is in a most flourishing condition. 
A new building is soon to be erected, to cost $150,000 when 
completed. 

N. W. Boyes, of Dubuque, is a veteran Co. Supt., and, hav- 
ing had the office near a score of years, sends us circulars, etc., 
which show that his work is systematic, well-directed, and 
well-founded.——Ex-State Supt. Von Coelln takes charge of 
the schools at Denison, where in the near future he will start 
a normal school.——Private normal schools are now quite the 
rage. One is to be started at Shenandoah.——Prof. Wright of 
the State Normal will visit Europe during the summer. 

KENTUCKY. — Daughters Coll., Harrodsburg, has success- 
fully closed its 26th annual session. Eleven States were repre- 
sented during the term This institution is so delightfully situ- 
ated near the Greenville Springs that the proprietors, Messrs. 
J. A. Williams & Co., have consented to receive summer 
boarders. 

The State Coll. has had the most prosperous year in its his- 
tory, having evrolled 321 names during the year. In the Nor- 
ma! Dept. 18 certificates were granted. Of the entire enroll- 
ment nearly one-third belonged to this dept., and of this num- 
ber a majority were females. In the Commercial Dept. there 
were 41 graduates in the two years’ course,—the course of study 


IowA.—Ira C. King, after long and able service as Dept. | g 


MIcHIGAN.—Hillsdale Coll. sends out 20 graduates; the 


oldest 27 years, the youngest 18; 10 ladies and 10 gentlemen. 


Niles High School graduates 16; St. Mary’s Sem., Monrose, 2. 
At Albion Coll. in place of orations by members of the grad- 


uating class it is proposed hereafter to have an address by some 
distinguished person from abroad. The Rev. Jacob Todd, D.D., 
of Philadelphia, delivered the address this year. 


Prof. H. J. Robeson has been reéngaged to take charge of 


the Port Huron schools at a salary of $1 600. 


The East Saginaw School Board bids $2,500 for the services 


of Supt. Jones another year. 


The Fourth Ward School at Manistee, which cost $70,000, 
was lately destroyed by fire. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 


MINNESOTA.—Glencoe designs to have a four weeks’ inst., 
to be addressed by State Supt D. L Kiehle. The Supt. will 
also address a district officers’ meeting at the same place. 

At the class-day exercises of Lake City High School the 
oration was by H. Buck, and class prophecy by Jennie M. 
Slocum. The city proposes to build a new school-house this 
summer, 

Miss H. F. Tupper, from Oberlin Conservatory, is to be asst. 
teacher in music at Carleton Coll. next year. 


Missourt —Prof. Grace C. Bibb, dean of the Normal Dept. 


syllabus of work is carefully prepared, and will be of great eof Mo. Univ., Columbia, was married on the 7th inst. to 


Thomas K. Sudborough, chief clerk in the auditor’s office of 
the Pacific Exp Co, at Omaha, Neb. Prest. S. 8. Laws of 
the Univ. gave the bride away, and C. B Rollins acted as the 
room’s best man. A large number of acquaintances and 
friends of the bride were present at the church to witness the 
nuptials. We are glad to learn Prof. Sudborough will retain 
her position in the Univ., returning early in Sept. 

NEBRASKA.—It is said that Grand Island will build a 
$26,000 school house this summer.——Prin. G. W. Barry, of 
Beatrice, accepts a call to Fairbury at $75 per month.——Mil- 
ford is to have a $5,000 school-house. 

The recent meeting of the Teachers’ Assoc, at Sutton 
was a success. There were in attendance upwards of 75 teach- 
ers from Adams, Hall, Hamilton, Webster, York, Nuckolls, 
Fillmore, and Clay counties. The papers were excellent,— 
notably one from State Supt. Jones to the teachers, on ** their 
duties, responsibilities,’’ etc. 

The regents of the Nebraska State Univ. have ended the 
prolonged sectarian quarrel in the Board of Ed. by notifyi: g 
Chancellor Fai:field that his services will be dispensed with at 
the end of ninety days. The faculty will be reorganized. 


State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. Y. 


New Yor«K.—All of the present faculty of Cook Acad. have 
been retained another year. They have found out, and adopted 
the only true method of making a lasting success of the school. 

The recent Teachers Assoc. of Onondago Co., held at Ged- 
des, was a decided success. Over 300 were in attendance. 

Dr. Bacou has decided not to leave his present position as 
prin. of Syracuse High School. The many flattering words 
spoken and written because of his decision, must make some 
amends for the lack of the larger salary. 

Oneida has decided to have a new union free school. It 
was a close vote, but a decided victory. Steps are to be taken 
at once to carry out the wishes of the majority. 





for this dept. being simply a shorter collegiate course. 











SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


COL. PARKER’S OPINION. 
In my experience, J. A. Swasey is the only man who knows 
how to make a blackboard. 
F. W. PARKER. 


Mr. J. A. SwWASEyY, 21 Brattle Street, Boston: 

Dear Sir:—I have used your blackboards for the last fif- 
teen years. I have also used those made by ‘‘ Tom, Dick, and 
Harry.’’ The latter have all proved failures, while yours have 
always been a success. They possess all the qualities essential 
to a good board,— smooth but unglazed surface, freedom from 
dust, no luster, and great durability. None have the best who 
are without ‘* Swasey’s Blackboards.”’ 

Yours truly, 
G. A. SOUTHWORTH, 


Somerville, April 18, 1882. Prin. Prescott School. 


A STORY THAT IS EASILY TOLD, 
AND THOROUGHLY SUBSTANTI- 
ATED BY FACTS,—viz: 

If you want Blackboards that are durable, 
get SwASEY’s. | 

If you want Blackboards that are clean, get 
SwaseEy’s. 

If you want Blackboards that are cheap, get 
Swasey’s. ,. 

If you want Blackboards that will give you 
entire satisfaction in every respect, get SWASEY’S. 

J. A. SWASEY, Manufacturer, 
21 Brattle Street, Boston, Mass. 





STaTE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAS8s8., , 
June 2, 1881. 
Mr. J. A. SWASEY, 21 Brattle St., Boston: 
Dear Sir :—Ten years ago you furnished the Salem Normal 


School with about three thousand square feet of blackboard 
satisfac in every 


surface. The work has proved perfect! 
respect, and is to day as as when first used. have not 
seen any other blackbo surface which I —— - —_ as 


that furnished by Mr. Swasey. 


CAMBRIDGE Hier ScHooL, March 30, 1882. 

Mr. J. A. Swasty,— Dear Sir:—We have no other black- 
board in our school equal to those you finished for us last fall. 
In the other rooms the boards are rough and wear away the 
chalk rapidly, so that the floor and furnitare is covered with 
chalk-dust, and the air full of it; while in the room where your 
black boards are, very little chalk-dust is found. In the end 
we believe that your blackboards are the cheapest. 





W. F. BRADBURY, Head Master. 


OPINION OF PRESIDENT VW. A. MOWRY, 


Of the American Institute of Instruction, 
ENDORSED BY OTHER AUTHORITIES. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I, May 12, 1882. 


J. A. SWASBY, ESQ.,—Dear Sir :— 


We have nearly six hundred yards of blackboard in use, all coated with 
Within twenty years we have tried 
almost all kinds, including real slate and various applications for coating walls and 
boards. I have observed and tested blackboards “from Maine to Georgia,” and I 
am free to say, and say emphatically, that your boards are superior to any others I 
have ever used or seen. They are better than the real slate slabs. In building our 
new school house, eight years ago, we had the walls prepared with sand finish, ac- 
cording to your directions, and well troweled. They were then coated by you. 


your liquid slating. We now use no other. 


These board pecially those which have not been recoa good to-day as 
pg obs, 7 ts: hot, Oe Se ‘dl dations by Mr. Mowry. 


when first done. Two or three boards, owing to defects in the walls, were done 
over by another party, and they will never again be as good as they were before. 


Your boards are THE BEST for the following reasons; 


1. The color is a dead black, never glossy, and therefore does not reflect light from 


any angle. The work upon them consequently can be 


of the room. 2. The surface is remarkably smooth. 3. Less chalk is therefore used, 
making less dust in the air when erased. 4. The marks are easily erased, leaving a 
smooth, black surface, not clouded or gray, as is the case with many boards, and 


seen distinctly from all parts 





40 Snow St., Providence, R. I. 
I fully and cordially concur in the facts, statements, and opinions of the above recommen- 


even with slate slabs. 5. They are very durable, because the coating forms a sur- 


face as hard as slate itself, and harder. 

We have several wooden boards with your coating which have been in constant 
use nearly eighteen years, and are in every way as good to-day as ever. I take 
pleasure in commending to teachers and school committees SWASEY’S BLACK- 
BOARDS as not only THE BEST in the market, but as a perfect article all that can 
be desired for this important adjunct of a good school. — 


Very respectfully, WILLIAM A. MOWRY, 
Senior Principal English and Classical School. 





CHARLES B. GOFF, 
_ Associate Prin. English and Classical School. 


HARRIET A. DEAN, 
JULIA Le FAVOUR, 


A. BEVAN, 
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The prest. of the State Teachers’ Assoc. reports every pros- 
pect of a large attendance. It is to be hoped many will be 
present, as many topics of interest and value to teachers will 
be discussed, and a word from all interested will be valued. 

Prof. J. Kraus and Mrs. M. Kraus-Boelte, who for the two 
past years have held kindergarten sessions at Chautauqua, have 
been invited to do the same good work this summer during the 
five weeks’ session of the Martha’s Vineyard Inst., commencing 
July 18 

Miss Ida L Howard, late prest. of Wellesley, accepts the 
principalship of Foster Young Ladies’ Sem., at Clifton Springs. 
Fortunate seminary! 

Vassar has conferred the degree of B.A. upon 39 young 
women. 

The annual examination of boys of the public schools seek- 
ing admission to the Coll of the City of New York resulted in 
the success of 360 out of 823 applicants. The highest per cent. 
attained was 96 points out of a maximum of 100. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe delivered an address before the 
alumne of E’mira Female Coll., giving reminiscencs of Long- 
fellow and Emerson 

Three more instructors at Cornell Univ. have resigned: 
Prof Webb, of the Math. Dept.; Prof. Perkins, the asst. Latin 
and Greek instructor, and Prof. Brenneman, asst. instructor 
in Chemistry. 





New Jersty.—The venerable Dr. W. H. Campbell has 
retired from the presidency of Rutgers C: ll at New Brunswick, 
and Dr. M. E. Gates, of Albany, is in his place,—the sixth 
president Rutgers has had in 100 years. Dr. Campbell’s presi- 
dency. covering 20 years, has marked the period of the institu- 
tion’s greatest prosperity. When he accepted the presidency 
in 1863 the institution was failing fast, but by his great energy 
large contributions were immediately raised, and special 
endowments have since brought the fund secured by him up 
to a round half-million. The students have now doubled in 
number, and six new professorships have been instituted. 
Prest. Gates is a young man, but 12 years out of college, though 
with a reputation already well established for executive ability 
and scholarship. 


Orecon.—Prest. J. R. Herrick, 8.T.D., of the Pacifie Univ., 
Forest Grove, is in the East this summer, looking after the in- 
terests of the university, the directors of the Am. Coll and Ed. 
Soe. having commended his institution to all Christian friends 
in the southern half of the Eastern field; i. e., in Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, and New Jersey. The university 
has a record for scholarship second to no school on the coast. 


’ State Editor, V. G. CuRTIs, Corry, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA. —Prof. Streeter graduated a class of 25 from 
the Titusville High School; Prof. Roth of Meadville a class of 
22.——Corry High School was lately favored with a fine ad- 
dress by Dr. A. B. Hyde, of Allegheny Coll. —— Prof. S. A. 
Baer has been unanimously reé!ected Supt. of Schools of Read- 
ing,—a fitting recognition of his valuable services.——Supt. 
Davis has been making great efforts to increase public interest 
for the schools in Clarion Co. He has lately held a series of 
teachers’ examinations in the churches of the towns, thus 
affording a fine opportunity to address the people. ——Glendon, 
Normal Co., has a new school-house, costing $6 000; Wells 
burg. Erie Co , follows with one costing $4,000. ——Supt. Rid- 
dell of Lycoming Co holds a teachers’ exchange on the last 





——— 








Saturday of each month. At these meetings some regular | 
study is pursued, papers are read, and school questions dis. | 
cussed. The influence of Prof.S. F. Hoge’s work at Tidioute 
is being felt. The borough now proposes to raise $10,000 for 
a normal and commercial school, and the citizens to endow it 
with $20,000. —— Allegheny Coll. commencement occurred 
June 24-29 The annual oration was by Judge Tourgee, and 
the address before the W. C. T. U. of the Coll by Neal Dow 
Prest. Bugbee means that this institution shall rank among 
the first. 

Swarthmore Coll. graduated a class of 21 on Tuesday,—9 
gentlemen and 12 ladies. The rebuilding of the college, which 
was nearly destroyed by fire, is now nearly completed, at a cost 
of about $120,000. 

State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown, O. 

Ou1o.—Arrangements have been made for holding the fol- 


lowing institutes in the State during the summer vacation: 


County. Time. Place. Manager. 
Allen, Aug. 21, Bluffton, 8S. C. Patterson. 
Ashland, Aug. 14, Ashiand, E. J. Grosscup. 
Ashtubula, July 25, Jefferson, A. L Conner, 
Butler, Aug. 28, Hamilton, L. D. Brown. 
Carroll, Carrollton, W. H. Rowlen. 
Cuyahaga, Oct. 16, Bricksville, W. R. Coates. 
Fulton, Oct. 23, Wauseon, J. H Scott. 
Geauge, Barton, Edw Freeman. 
Harrison, Aug. 28, Scio, J. C. Smith. 
Huron, Aug. 2, Hartland, B. F. Remington. 
Jefferson, Aug. 14, Mt. Pleasant, Wm. M. White. 
Knox, Aug. 14, Fredrictown, J.C. Merrill. 
Logan, Aug. 7, Bellefontaine, Jas. M Elrite. 
Miami, Aug. 21, Tray, W. W. Hobart. 
Noble, Batesville, C. EF. Flanagan. 
Paulding, Paulding, B. L Wentworth. 
Pike, Waverly, Geo. E Campbell. 
Van Wert, Van Wert, Gertrude Sholl. 
Warren, Maineville, R. M. Mitchell. 


Prof. W. N. Bell, prest. of Board of Ed., Indianapolis, Ind., 
was elected prest. of Antioch Coll.—Prof. R. S. Grover has 
been elected supt. of the Aurora schools. —— Miss Howie Ring- 
wood has been reélected prin. of the Hamilton High School. 

The high schools of Cincinnati graduated a class of 125 June 
23,—the largest class ever graduated from those schools, —— 
The Central High School commencement of Dayton was held 
in Music Hall, the evening of June 20. There were 23 gradu- 
ates.——Dr. John Hancock of Dayton, delivered the annual 
address to the senior class of the Franklin High School, June 16. 


State Editor, JNO. E. BUSHNELL, Salem, Va, 


VirGinia —R. M. Saunders, prest. of the Ed. Assoc. of the 
State, announces that the 17th annual session of the Assoc. 
will be held at the Univ. of Virginia, Aug 29-Sept.1. The 
faculty of the Univ. has appointed, as a committee to make all 
necessary arrangements, Prof. Noah K. Davis, Prof. F. H. 
Smith, and Prof. J. R. Page. Boarding accommodations wiil 
be provided for all teachers, ladies, and gentlemen who attend 
the meeting of the Assoc., at a cost of $1.00 per day. Special 
rates will be secured on the railroads A cordial invitation is 
extended to the teachers of the State to be present and become 





members of the Aeenc, 


FOREIGN NOTES. 





GREAT Britain.—The great activity in educational matters 
throughout the British Empire has been frequently noticed in 
these columns; there are, however, immense districts in the 
British Isles wanting in adequate provision for the ordinary 
education of the masses. From advices received at the Bureau 
of Ed. there appears to be great lack of intermediate and high 
schools in Wales. For a population of 1,570,000, only 2,896 
places are provided in grammar schools, 

The school Board of Manchester have agreed to address a 
petition to the House of Commons praying that the House 
will adopt some measure making it illegal for children under 


ten years of age to be engaged in any casual employment for 
gain, and also for children under thirteen years of age to be en- 
gaged in such employmentin the public streets after 7 00 p. m, 
in winter, or 9.00 p.m. in summer, unless said children are 
over ten years of age, and have passed the standard of exam- 
inations which exempts them from day-school attendance, or 
have received certificates from the school board specially ex- 
empting them from the operation of this act. 

The statement of the executors of Sir Josiah Mason’s estate 
recently made to the trustees of the Mason Coll., in Birming- 
ham, shows that after claims and legacies have been met 
about £20 000 will accrue to the college, and after certain life 
interests have ended, about $15,000 more. The benefactions 
of Sir Josiah Mason to the college-building will then amount 
to £210,000. 


PrussiA.— From advices received at the Bureau of Ed. we 
extract the following items of current interest to teachers: 

School Savings-banks. — The Minister of Public Instr. has 
requested the provincial and departmental school boards to 
report whether or not they co.sider the establishment of 
school savings-banks consistent with pedagogic principles. 

The Bavarian Min, of Pub. Instr. has decided that school 
savings banks cannot be placed under the control of school 
authorities, but that they may be established by private indi- 
viduals at their own risk. 

Educational Literature —The number of educational works, 
including school-books, published in Germany in 1881 is 1.924. 

Church and State —The struggle in Prussia between church 
and State is virtually at an end. The convents and convent 
schools are being reopened, and the public schools are again 
in the control of ecclesiastical authority. The Liberals, how- 
ever, only await a proper opportunity to renew the struggle. 


FRANCE.— By the new school law, instruction in primary 
schools includes reading and writing; elements of the French 
language and literature; geography, — especially of France ; 
elements of law and political economy; elements of natural, 
physical, and mathematical sciences, and their application to 
agriculture, hygiene, industrial arts; manual work, and the 
use of the tools in different trades; elements of drawing, mod- 
eling, and music; gymnastics; military exercises for boys; 
ueediework for girls. Primary instruction is obligatory for all 
children of both sexes between 6 and 13 years of age. The in- 
struction may. however, be given in public or private schools, 
orat home. The expenses for buildings, furniture, and heat- 
ing are at the charge of the commune; the salaries of teachers 
and all nthor funetionarice are at the charge of the State 








FUNK & WAGNALL’S PUBLICATIONS 


10 and 12 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations. ~ 


By J. K. HOYT anp ANNA L. WARD. 





? 
Young's Analyti 
ONLY AUTHORIZED EDITION. 
A house that has bought the plates made by the late American Book Exchange by the photo 


cal Concordance. 





Over 900 large 8vo pages, with an immense Concordance, enabling any one to find quota- 
tion desired almost as readily as Young or Cruden will enable one to find a text of Scripture. 
This book is invaluable to every preacher or other public speaker or writer. Read what is said 
of it by many of the ablest men in America: 


Hien. Abram 8S. Hewitt: 


“ The completeness of the indices is simply astonish- 
ing. . . . Leaves nothing to be desired.” 


Ex-Speaker Randall: 


“The best book of quotations I have seen. I am 
much pleased with it. tind check for copy.”’ 


Mienry Ward SBeccher: 


“Good all the 1 ‘bs 
ot all ~ way through, especially the prover 


Moward Cresby, D.D., LL.D.: 
useful and most Practical book. Elaborately 
ously prepared.’ 
Beosten Daily Pest: 


“ eemaponenhions Worcester and Webstcr. Must lon 
remain standard among its kind.”’ . 


Oliver Wendell Holmes: 

“A massive and volume. It lies near 
open dictionaries.”’ se <a 
Henry W. Leougfelliew: 

* Can hardly fail to be a very successful and favorite 


U. S. Senator Edmunds: 
“The most complete and best work of the kind. It 
deserves a place on every library table.” 
Wendell Phillips: 
* Its variety and fullness, and the completeness of its 
index give it a rare value to the scholar.” 
Maj.-Gen. McClellan: 
“A work that should be in every private and public 


library. 
Maj.-Gen. Hanceck: 


‘*It is a work carefally and intelligently compiled 
and of great practical use.”’ P = 


N. VW. Daily Herald: 
ni By long odds the best book of Quotations in exist- 
ence. 


Christian Unien: 
‘* Other compilations of Quotations are out of compe- 


tition.” 
N. WY. Daily Times: 
“ Its index alone would place it before all other books 
of quotations.” : 


“A 
and 





yF George W. Curtis: . Beston Daily Traveler: 
handsome volume. . . . A most serviceablecom-| “Exhaustive and satisfactory. It is immeasurably 
panion.” the vest book of Quotations.” 

PRICE, - = «© « $68.00. 





The Popular History of England. 
CIVIL, MILITARY, POLITICA IAL, AND BIOGRAPHICAL; FROM THE 
EARLIEST T T ert 


IMES CONTINUA HT. 


SOC 
R 1848, By THE LATE CHARLES KNIG 
N OF THE SAME TO 1867. 


Letterpress, Notes, Tables, Contents, Index, and Appendix, — the entire work 
unabridged. The former price of the history was from $15.00 to'$25.00. Nerty a 
PRICE, - - - - $3.75. 





SPURGEON’S IMMENSE WORK. 
The Treasury of David. 
By REV. CHARLES H, SPURGEON. 
ols, I., IL, and IIL now ready. 800, cloth. Price, per volume, $2.00. 


regret that his 
edition which Dr. Young approves.” 


“ Christian brethren, eB not — that you will all,—singly 
against this piracy and spoliation, and s 
for a burnt offering’? 

Edinburgh, Scotiand, 


process advertises an unauthorized reprint edition of this great work. 
Dr. VYounug’s Appeal te the American Pablic. 


“ Christian friends, I have no wish to enter on the question of an international cop 
question of one publisher against another, but of an author who has spent years of labor and thousands of 
pounds on his work, and who was anxious to sell his work in America at the lowest 


ght, for it is not the 


ible price. 
and conjointly,—lift up your voice and protest 


how to the Christian Churches in Great Britain that you hate ‘ robbery 
Iam your servant in the Gospel, 


ROBERT YOUNG, LL.D.” 


From Johu Hall, D.D., New York. 

“Dr. Robert Young’s Analytical Concordance is worthy of the lifetime of labor he has spent upon it. I deeply 
nataral and just expectation of some return from its sale on this side the ocean is not realized; 
and I hope the sense of justice to a most painstaking author will lead to the choice by many purchasers of the 





BASTHERN PROVERBS & EMBLEMS. 
Illustrated Old Truths, selected from over 1,000 vol- 
ames, all classified under subjects, enabling the 

her to fix spiritual truths by means of em- 

ems and illustrations. This book is the opening of 
a rich storehouse of emblems and proverbs. By Kev. 
A. Lona, member of the Bengal Asiatic Society. 230 


pp. Price, cloth, $1.00, 





FULTON’S REPLIES. Punishment of Sin 
Eternal. Three sermons iu reply to Beecher, Farrar, 
and Ingersoll. By JusTIN D. FULTON, D.D. 8vo, 
paper, 10 cents. 


HALF-DIME HYMN-BOOE. Standard 
Hymns. With —~ 3 a Notes of their Authors. 
By Rev. EDWARD P. THWING. 32mo, paper, 96 pp. 
Each 6 cents; in lots of fifty or more, 5 cents. 





Ethics ef the Dust; or The Elements of Crystalli- 
ae. By Jonny Ruskin, LL.D. Revised edition, 

Miemeries of +! Exile. By Louis Kossurs. 
Translated from the original Hungarian by Ferencz 
Jauss. Complete in two parts, 40 cents. 

The Hermits. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Canon of 
Chester. 15 cents. ' 

Dickens’ Christmas Books, 1. A Christmas Carol. 

The Chimes. 8. The Cricket on the Hearth. 4. 

Battle of Life. 5. The Haunted Man. By 
CHARLES DICKENS. 8vo, cloth, 75 cents. 

Engersell Answered. “ What must I do to be 
saved?” By JosePa PARKER, D.D. 

Drill Book in Vocal Culture. By Rev. Prof. 
EDWARD P. THWING. !2mo, manilla, 115 pp. 25 cts. 

The Oratiens of Demosthenes. Translated by 
Taom4s LELAND, D.D. In two parts, 40 cents. 

in Ruskin’s “ Mod- 

a y Friend of the Au- 

. 15 cents. 


Jean ef Arc. By ALPHONSE Dt LAMARTINE. 10 


apes of the Runpever M. Aurelius Anto- 
minus. by GORGE Lone. 16 cents. 


a 
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. By Georae AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Aivised and edited for this edition. 20 cents. 








STANDARD SERIES BOOKS, 


BounpD IN POSTAL-CARD MANILLA. 


Balwer’s Novels. Leila, or The Siege of Granada; 
and The Coming Race, or the New Utopia; By Ep- 
WARD BuLWEeR, Lord Lytton. 12mo, leatherette, 
284 pp., 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Carlyle’s Sarter Hesartus. 
LYLE. 8vo, cloth, 60 cents. 

Sartor Resartus: The Life and Opinions of Herr 
Teufeladréckh. By THOMAS CARLYLE. Octavo, 25 
cents; bound in one volume, 8vo, cloth, 60 cents. 

Lethair. By the Rt. Hon. B. Disgae vi, Earl of 
Beaconsfield. Complete in two parts, octavo, 50 cts.; 
bound in one volume, 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 

Oarltyle’s Evsays. Goethe, Burns, Luther’s Psalm, 
Schiller, Memoirs of Mirabeau, Death of Goethe. By 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 20 cents. 

On Self-Culture: Intellectual, Physical, and Moral. 
By Prof. JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 10 cents. 

The Calamities of Authors. Including some in- 
quiries epes Dawe Moral and Literary Charac- 
ters. By ISAA0 DISRAELI, author of Cursitis of 
Iaterature, etc. 20 cents. 

Lacenyj or, eg d Th in Few Words. Addressed 
to Those Who Think. By Rev. C.C. CuLTON. 20 cts. 

Letters from a Citizen of the Werld to his 
Priends in the Kart; or, Kurope througs the Eyes 
of a Chinaman. By ULIVER GOLDSMITH. 20 cents. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





WASHINGTON LETTER. 


EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO-THE WHITE BOYS. 


I am a subscriber of THe JOURNAL, and have read with in- | 


terest the reforms that have been made the last few years in | 
the public schools all over the United States. But what grati- | 
fies me most in your paper, is the interest shown in the educa- | 
tion of the mass of colored people in the South. The articles | 
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South, but tinsaitinnd the length and breadth of the land. 
Washington, D. C., 1882. A TEACHER, 





OLD-TIME EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 
SOME REMINISCENCES, 
Forty-five years ago the most prosperous school for young 
ladies in Augusta, Ga., was kept by a Jewess, Mrs. L. H. Moise. 


| Mrs. Moise probably came from some of the elegant Israelitish 
families who have always been in the best society of the refined 


pertaining to this subject have set forth clearly the pressing | and aristocratic city of Savannah. Somewhat earlier than 
necessity of educating this people in order to maintain the | this, Dr. Elias Marks, a South Carolina Jew whose enlightened 


safety and purity of our government. 

In your last issue my attention was particularly attracted to 
the remarks upon the “colored youth of Washington.”’ Asa 
whole, the words were true. Every year there are graduated 
boys and girls as bright and as intelligent as any you will find 
in public schools; boys who are ambitious,—who have not 
spent eight and ten years of hard study to fit themselves to be 
good cooks, waiters, coachmen, etc.; boys who are anxious 
and willing to learn the different trades,—who have strong 
muscle, and coupled with a liberal education, would, with the 
opportunity, develop into skilled artisans,—the backbone and 
strength of any nation. 

But some of our Northern friends may ask in wonder, 
‘Why don’t they become carpenters, bricklayers, etc.?” 
Why? Because of the invidious hatred of the ‘* Trades 
Union,’’ which will not allow their members to work on the 
same building with a black boy. Every year the cry is louder 
and louder, ‘‘ What are we to do with our boys?’’ Some few 
get schocls in the country six or eight months during the year; 
a few others go away and enter the political arena, the only 
field that now seems at all profitable; while the majority swell 
the long list of office-seekers, waiting patiently for ‘‘ something 
to turn up,’’ in the way of a clerkship or messenger’s place. 


This state of things is demoralizing to any community, any 
people. Hence it is, as the closing days roll around and one 
class after another is launched on the sea of life, our hearts 
are filled with anxiety for the future. When asked to help 
choose an occupation for life our lips are mute, since only the 
professions are opened to us. But there is a panacea for this 
deadly evil. If some of the money benevolently given by 
noble men and women for the education of the negro,—a 
portion of the generous gift of Mr. Slater, or the more recent 
bequest to the American Missionary Association, of New 
York,—if this were used to found an Industrial School for 
these boys to look forward to after the completion of their 
course in the public schools, then, indeed, would a noble work 
be accomplished. The result would not only be felt in the 








zeal for the better education of women deserves honorable 
mention in the history of the State, established at Barhamville, 


very near Columbia, a boarding-school for girls which flourished 
for half a century. In nearly every large city of the South 
there are found among the best class of middle-aged ladies 
some of the pupils of Dr, Marks. Dr. M. was converted to 
Christianity in middle-life. He married, for his second wife, a 
New England lady-born, Julia Pierpont (a cousin of the poet), 
who, with her first husband, Dr. Warn, had come to Georgia 
about sixty years ago and taught a girls’ school in Powelton. 
The mother of the writer was her pupil. From old books seen 
in my childhood, I learn that in their school were taught 
Dugald Stewart on ‘‘ The Mind’”’ and Kames’ “‘ Elements.” 

After Dr. Marks married Mrs. Warn, he brought out some 
of the best Northern teachers we have ever had in the South. 
Among them was the writer of Darby’s Southern Botany, who 
married Mrs. Marks’ niece. Prof. John Isham, of Atlanta, 
now one of the best teachers in Georgia, is her nephew. 

I was at school at Barhamville for a year (1843-4), and it 
seems to me it will be of interest to compare it with schools of 
this day. Among the books which I remember used, were 
Day’s Algebra, Beck’s Chemistry, Arnott’s Physics (getting 
antiquated then), Hallam’s Middle Ages, Whateley’s Logic, 
Butter’s Analogy. In chemistry, the girls studied the book, 
and the teacher performed experiments in their presence. 
The chemistry is wholly out of date now, but the method, 
utterly unsatisfactory as it is, was as good as that of average 
girls’ schools now. Latin was taught to only a few girls, 
whose parents called for it. Now, the girls all study Latin, 
but I doubt if this universal study is an improvement. I think 
Horace the best book for literature study at school, in any 
language, though it seems a long word to say so. But think 
of the enormous amount of ‘‘gerund grinding” necessary 
before one can read Horace ; and remember also that many 
teachers use Virgil and Horace only as instruments to keep up 
the “‘gerund grinding.” I admit, to the best class of pupils, 
Virgil, Horace, and Livy, properly taught, pay for the prepara- 











tory work. ButI think the education of average girls who 
study Latin is rnined by the consequent loss of time. 

Dr. Marks was a capital teacher of history. I do not mean 
that he made us learn so many facts and dates. He interested 
us, stimulated us, set us to reading. He made us love the 
poets, too, which he quoted somewhat pedantically. Some- 
body said, ‘‘ If Dr. Marks’s head were cut open, it would be 
found full of inverted commas.’”’ Milton we studied in a solid 
fashion, which would be excellent even in this day of literature 
study; and the familiarity I gained with the noble old poet 
has been a permanent and valuable possession. 

Everybody studied French. We translated, wrote, learned 
by heart Noel and Chapsal, as well as Esther and Athalie. 
Our native French teacher was one of the best of the time; 
but then much more can be accomplished by the ‘“ natural 
method.’? We did not act French plays, or have any public 
displays. The old-fashioned Southerners had a horror of the 
personal public exhibition of women, and taught them to 
prefer home and privacy. The serious evil of public exhi- 
bitions came in with “‘ female colleges.’’ I am afraid that other- 
wise excellent school, Wesleyan Female College, to which Mr. 
Seney of New York has lately given $50,000, is mainly respon- 
sible for introducing this bad fashion among us. Some of 
these days it will go out of fashion among outsiders; and then 
we shall, as Emerson says, begin with shame to adopt our own 
best ideas at second-hand from other people. (I forget the 
ipssisima verba). There was very little competition, though I 
think we studied as well as the girls of this day. We grew 
interested in books; and we studied in a sleepy, steady sort of 
way, very unlike the high-pressure work of these times. 
Written examinations would, of course, have greatly improved 
the accuracy of our own study. In nothing am I more struck 
with modern improvements than in the composition-work of 
the younger pupils. 

The school was purely a boarding-school. It derived its 
patronage from the very best class of people in Carolina and 
the other States. Among my schoolmates I remember the 
sisters of Gov. Wade Hampton. Many other girls came out 
Monday and returned Friday, from the best society of what 
was charming old Colambia. The house at Barhamville was 
burned at the close of the civil war, and the school broken up. 

Euiza A. Bowen. 








— Photo-printing on fabrics. The Société Industrielle of 
Rouen offers a gold medal for a photo-engraving process appli- 


cable to copper cylinders, such as are usually employed for 
fabric-printing, and another similar award of silver-gilt for 
any other practical plan of printing upon stuffs. The medals 
will be awarded next December. 











Newcomb’s 





Contains a larger proportion of Exercises than any Algebra published. 





NEW, ORIGINAL, PRACTICAL. 
New Algebra for Schools 


12mo, $1.20. 





chapters on Ellipse, Hyperbola, and Parabola; though they will find it advan- 


Caz (From the Yale College Catalogue for 1881-82, under Soaieous’ te euadlt Sheus™ 


Sheffield Scientific School.’’) 


“For preparation in algebra and geometry the recently published text-books Cio (From the Cornell Universi 


of Prof. Newcomb on this subject (Henry Holt & Co, New York, 1881) may, 
without indicating undue preference, be especially recomended. And to the 





Register for 1882-83, 
under “ Requirements for Examination.’’) 
“3. In Mathematics, Solid Geometry, and Conic Sections, as much as is con- 


candidate who prepares in other works, they may serve to indicate the extent 
Candidates who | tained in Newcomb's Elements of Geometry; Advanced Algebra, as much as is 


and kind of attainments expected in the prescribed topics. 
prepare in the geometry of this author may, for the present, omit the short} contained in Olney’s University Algebra, or in Newcomb's Algebra.” 


By SIMON NEWCOMB, Professor in the U. 8. Navy, Member of the National Academy of Sciences, Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, &c 


CHARACTERISTICS. 
and negative quantities, in the fundamental operations and in transformation of 


equations. 
IV. Contains a greater number of exercises, and those of a wider scope in com- 


bination and application, than any algebra of its size published. 
V. Is particularly full in its treatment of QuavRratic Equations, and in its 


exercises in ALGEBRAIC EXPRESSION. 





I. Contains JUST THE TOPICS required for admission at our best colleges, and is 


THOROUGH AND COMPLETE in all that it treats. 
II. Minutely subdivides each process, presents the pupil with BUT ONE NEW IDEA 
AT A TIME, and by examples and exercises insures its assimilation before passing to 


another. 
III. Uses a system of CONCRETE AND NUMERICAL ILLUSTRATION in positive 


N EWCOMB’S MATHEMATICAL COURSE consists of A School Algebra, 12mo, $1.20; Algebra for Colleges, 12mo, $175; Key to Colle 
of Plane and Spherical Geometry, $1.60; Plane Geometry and Plane Trigonometry (bound together with Log. Taleo}. ‘in preparation ; 


Trigonometry (separate), $1.50; Tables (separate), $1.40 ; Analytical Geometry (in preparation) ; Calculus (in preparation). 


The New Whitney-Klemm German Course 


By Wm. D. Wuirtney, Prof. in Yale College, and L. R. Kiuzmm, Prest. of Deutsch-Amerikanisher Lehrbund. 


Rudiments of German tx preparation), German by Practice, Elementary German Reader. 


The foregoing are introductory to the previously Ren. Soa German Grammar. $150; German Reader, $1.80 ; German Texts, $1.80; German Dictionary, $3.50. 


The New English History for Schools. 


GARDNER’S ENGLISH HISTORY FOR YOUNG + FOLKS, 1 ee 55-40. 1880, By 8. R. Ganpiver, Honorary Stadent of Christ. Church and 


Professor of Modern History at King’s College, London. 
‘** Young students will find in it just what they need, and even scaua tana a needless dates and names, it really is what the preface promises, ‘the story of England's Ko- 





tS eenroons 12mo, $1.75 ; Blements 
onometry and Tables, $2. 00 

























to consult it, in order to know the opinions and conclusions of a master.’’—Nation. .””’—London Academy. 
‘* Indeed, if a simple, natural story-telling ever was attractixe to a boy, this book must be. “In January last we tnglish His in- 
A better introduction to English history we do not know.’’—Christian Union. terested in the » and nding pro rot. has en a 


‘“‘ No manual of English history, lately published, can compare with this. Instead of being | work of great value schoolchildren. I 
a collection of detached scraps of information Pete aiceeil tenntenae see rg pret value or ichoat cide 
Fa™ Any of the above Books sent to Teachers, for Examination with a view to Introduction, upon receipt of Half the advertised prices, terrae: 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29° Weets 
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POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO.’S POPULAR EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 





PAYSON, DUNTON, & SCRIBNER’S 
National System of Penmanship. 


Grammar-School Series, 12 Nos. 
Primary Short Course Series, 6 Nos. 
Primary Tracing Series, 2 Nos. 
Manilla Lead Pencil Series (new), 3 Nos. 
New Manual of Penmanship. 
Hand-Book of Penmanship (new). 
New Mounted Tablets, 12 Nos. 


PATENT BLOTTER COVER, 


Large (for Regular Copy-Book). 
Small “ Primary “ 


New Works in Natural Philosophy, 


J, A. GILLET, 
Prof. of Physics in the Normal College of New York City, 
AND 
w. J. ROLFE, 
Formerly Head Master of High School, Cambridge, Mass. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
509 Pages, 508 Illustrations. 


ELEMENTS OF NAT. PHILOSOPHY, 
313 Pages, 345 Illustrations. 















BARTHOLOMEW'’S 


National System of Industrial Drawing. 
NEW EDITION. 


Free-Hand Tracing, Primary, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 


frammar-School Course, Nos. 5 to 13, inelasive. 
High-School Course, Nos. 14 to 19, inclusive (in prep). 
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Snpp'ementary Practice-Books, A. B, ¢. 
WATIONAL How to Teach.—Free-Hand Tracing Course. 
A POO F. Bio, — How to Teach.—Grammar-School Course. 





Ferre Hand-Tractirg 
NEW ED 











FIRST BOOK IN NAT. PHILOSOPHY. 


ASTRONONY, 


403 Pages, 466 Illustrations (includ- 
ing 6 Colored Maps). 
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CONDENSATION OF THE COURSE. 


The first four books constitute the Primary Series; in 
them aid is given the pupils to guide the untrained hand, 
and inspire them with confidence in their work 

Book V. — Straight lines, and figures composed of 
straight lines; circles, and ornamental forms composed of 
ares of circles. Combinations of these two elements. 

Book VI. contains material for further study and 
practice on the subjects presented in No. V 

Practice-Book A, intended to accompany Nos. V. 
and VI., is devoted to dictation exercises, drawings from 
memory, drawings from examples given on the blackboard. 

Book VIE. introduces the egg oval and the pointed 
oval, together with forms in which the curves of these two 
figures are found. 

Book VIIt.—The ellipse and its curve form the lead- 
ing feature of this hook. 

Practice-Book B accompanies Nos. VII. and VIIL., 
and is to be used in a manner similar to Practice-Book A. 

Book IX.— The instruction given in the preceding 
num ers is extended. 

Boek X.—The equable spiral, a curve new to the pupil, 
is given in this book, and is made the chief subject for 
study and practice. 

Practice-Book C, accompanying Nos. IX. and X., 
is arranged for exercises in drawing from memory subjects 
taken from these books, for exercises in verbal dictation 
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y ap and from the blackboard, and for design. 
1) RASS ey 3 Book XI.—The variable spiral, another curve new to 
SS asf SS = the pupil, is given in this book, with many examples in 
(LL MOINSNSSSS on which this curve is found. 


Beok XII.—In this book the study of design is for- 








FIRST BOOK IN ASTRONOMY. x 





mally introduced. Plant-forms are given from nature; 





These books eg! distinct from the books of the 
Cambridge Course of Physics, being completety new in 
material and method of prosseiatien. in no sense a revis- 
ion, and containing all the latest discoveries in Natural 


BOSTON, 


" POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO. 
NEW YORK, 


conventionalized forms are also given, and their use in 
design illustrated. 

Book XIEEI,—In this book the study of design is con- 
tinued. 

Beok XIV.—In this number the use of instruments is 


CHICAGO. 





Philosophy and applications of Physical forces. 


taught. The study of applied design is also a feature of 








NEW BOOK. 
LITTLE GEMS OF LITERATURE 
FOR MEMORIZING, 
‘FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS’ IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Dinsmore’s Spelling Blanks. 
American Standard Writing Speller. 
The Nationai Composition Book. 


ence solicited. 


32 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON. 








this book. 
Book XV.—This book affords opportunity for farther 





GS Catalogues and Circulars sent FREE on application. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & C0., 


107 Chambers St., 
NEW YORK. 


stu:iy and practice of subjects presented in No. XTV. 

Book XVI.—The subject of practical perspective is 
introduced in this number; and in connection with these 
exercises, the pupil is to draw from objects. 

Book XVIE.—The study of practical perspective is 
continued in this book. 

Book XVI.—The subject of outline alone is consid- 
ered In this number the rules relating to light, shade, 
and shadow are explained, and their application illustrated 
in a sertes of practical exercises 

Books XVIEEE. and X8X.—In these numbers the 
subject of linear perspective will be continued; the draw- 
ings being made, by the use of instruments, from plans 
and elevations. 


Correspond. 





65 Washington St., 
CHICAGO. 
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Sauveur School of Languages, 1882.---Seventh Session. 
AT AMHERST COLLEGE, AMHREST, MASS. To Commence July 11, and last Six Weeks. 


. FACULTY.—L. SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., Prest.; E. BACON, Ph B., Hasbrouck Inst., 


wre FRENCH, GERMAN, Jersey City, N.J.; J. P. Leorsaxkos, A.M., LL.D., (Univ. of Athens, Greece), Appian 
Way, Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. R. 3EE, Vassar Coll., Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; A. VANDAELL, 
ITALIAN, LATIN, | LL-D., Sauveur School of Languages, Philadelphia; Prof. A. ZOBLLIG, Heness Sauveur 
School of Languages, Boston; LEO STAGER, Cathedral's School, Garden Cit » N.Y. 
- ' MODERN and To obtain the Program, address Prof.W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst Coll., Amherst, Mass. ; 
The Latest Edition or Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 74 West 35th St., N.Y. For Board, address Mr. FRANK L. MASON, 
ANCIENT GREEK. Amherst, Mass. ¢g#~ Specimen No. Recreations Philologiques sent on application to Dr.S. 


Tonic Sol-Fa Institute. 


A Normal Institute for instruction in the Tonic Sol- 
fa system of teaching Music will be held at SprRING- 
FIELD, MA8s., beginning July 5, and continuing three 
weeks. The Subjects treated will be METHWUD OF 
TEACHING, SIGHT-SINGING, HARMONY, 
VOICE-TRAINING, ELOCUTION, KINDERGAR. 
TEN, MUSIC, etc. Instructors, T. F. SEWARD, DAN- 
IEL BATOHELLOR, and THOMAS CHARMBURY. Terms, 
$10.00 for the full course. For circulars apply to 

THOMAS CHAKMBURY, 
371-tf : West Springfield, Mass. 








Has 118,000 Words, (3000 more 


than any other English Dictionary,) 
Four Pages Colored Plates, 3000 
wana, (nearly three times the number 
n any r Dictionary,) also contains a 
cal ctionary 
giving brief important facts concerning 
Over 9700 Noted Persons. 
BEST FOR FAMILIES. 
he very best aid to help a family to be- 
come intelligent. - 


‘as become more and more The Stand- 
ard with every new edition 
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Good News from Boston. 


SUMMER TERN OF THE 
Detroit Training School in Elocution and 


English Literature. 





NUTRITIOUS FOOD FOR ALL. 


EDNA CHAFFEE NOBLE, Director. 


Classes daily in Elocution, Shakespeare, English Lit- 
erature, and French, from July 3, to Aug. 5, 1882. 





We all forget when exhausted that we are invalids until our normal health 
is restored, frequently being so reduced that we cannot obtain any sleep. Mur- 
dock’s Liquid Food will relieve exhaustion in a few minutes. 


Testimonials furnished from Clergymen, Teachers, Lawyers, Editors, and others 
who have used it for the same wants. 


NEw ENGLAND M. AND M. Inst. Fair, Boston, Nov. 12, 1881. 
We, the undersigned, hereby certify that during the fair of ten weeks, whenever we were unable to obtain 
meals, or were exhausted from extra labor that we were frequently obliged to 
Murdock’s Liquid Food it relieved us from hunger and exhaustion in less time than any f 
ever taken. It being so rich in nutrition and free from insoluble matter, it gives nutrition without the labor of 
digestion ; er ot is sufficient to relieve hunger). 

It is w is wanted when exhausted. 


Full Course, $30.00. For circulars apply to 
CHARLES CARLISLE, Sec’y, 
o Abstract Building, Detroit, Michigan. 

3 OF ELOCUTION. S 

For Public Speakers, Readers, Teachers, and Students. 
Term of Six Weeks, July 3 to Aug. 11, at Cobourg, 
Canada, on the Nerth Shore of Lake Ontario. 
Cool and Healthful. Combines Recreation with study. 
Send for Circularto J. HM. Bechtel, Sec’y, National 


School of Elecution and Oratory, 14/6 and 
1418 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 368 tf 
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MOSES TRUE BROWN’S © 


LECTURES AND READINGS. 


J. F. Woon, Treasurer, 
and 43 officers, exhibitors, and musicians. 





U. 8. are mainly based on Webster. 
Presidents, recommend it. 
G& &C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mas 


In General Use in the U. S. Navy and Hospitals. 


THE BROWN-DELSARTE LECTURES, 
12 Lectures upon the New Philoosphy ot Expression. 
THE VOICE AND HOW TO USE IT, 
10 Lectures upon the Art of Reading. 








The Expressions of the Human Face, 
















Bn school and fantily should have it E 
for constant reference. 
ks in the ee! hools of “B 
State hase of Dicti 
Public Schools has ve of ee oe 
S54 mate Schools in $6 States, and 
50 Coll 
haa hh THOUSAND have been puns 
in the Public Schools of the U. 8. 
Also 
WeBsTER’s NATIONAL PicTORIAL DICTIONARY. 
1040 Pages Octavo, 600 Engravings, 
New School Algebra 
In Prof. Newcomb’s 
Mathematical Course. 
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Ask your Druggist or write to us direct for Essay read before the American 
Medical Association at Richmond, Va. May 6, 1881, representing the Medical 
Societies in the United States; also, other essays and testimonials from some of 
the leading Physicians of New England and Medical Journals of the United States, 
of cases treated with MURDOCE’S LIQUID FOOD in preventing as well as 
curing Chronic Diseases, viz.: 
Consumption, Scrofula, Nervous and General Debility, Dyspepsia (Acute and 
Chronic), ti Diphtheria, Intemperance, Cholera Infantum, Infantile 
Diarrhea, Post Partem Hemorrhagia, ie Getaees bee with w liver, 
Pelvic Cellulitis, Malarial and other fevers; onic Strumous Arthri Scio- 
Cord, Eczema, Senile ene, Perinephritic Abscess, 
Rheumatic Rheumatism, and diseases of mal-nutrition. 


It will make blood faster than all p: tions known, and can be retained 
by the weakest stomach when all other food or water is rejected. 


It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 


Babies fed with it thrive equal to the best, and not a case of Cholera In- 
— known where it is used. Our electrotypes show that babies like it and 
want it. 

Kept by your Druggist; if not, can be obtained in any of the commercial cities; 
or order direct, and we will pay express. : 


I@ One ounce, 15 cts.; 6 oz, 55 cts.; 12 oz, $1.00. 








« .MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD CO., Boston, 


The Ubarles Dickens Readings and Personations, 
Dramatic and Humorous Keacings. 


872 tf Address: 8ST. JAMES HOTEL, BOSTON. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 33d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 5, 
1882, in the new college building. Clinica! instruction 
is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, 

ladeiphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spri 
Course of res, Practical Demonstrations, an 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material 
and a tus) to all matriculates of the year. For far- 
ther information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M, 
M.D., No. College Ave. and 2ist St., PHILA. 365tf 


School of Modern Languages. 


French, Germaa, and other Lan es taught 
by Prof. M. DE LARMOYER, at Brussels, Belgium, 

A limited number of young men received for in- 
struction in the branches of a liberal education. 

Gentlemen desiring to place their sons in a first-class 
family and school in the beautiful city of Brussels, 
should address for Circulars, Terms. &c , 

Pref. MU. DELAR NOVER, 
5 Rue de Parcale, 
374f BRUXELLES, BELGIUM. 


BOF. CYR’S FRENCH INSTITUTE, 
610 Columbus Ave. Mr. Cyr remains i: Boston 














this Summer, devoting a portion of his time to Teachers 
and others, who can board with him. 8740 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE, 
State Editor, N. A. Luck, Augusta, Me. 


— The Maine branch of the Am. Ed. Soc. held a meeting at 
Bangor, June 22, Prof. Packard of Bowdoin Coll. in the chair. 
The report of the treasurer showed the receipts of the year to 
have been $1,570.49. An appeal was read asking for help to 
rebuild lowa Coll. 

— The crying evil in this State is undoubtedly the school- 
district system. The common-school funds, otherwise ample, 
are by its sneans rendered totally mefficient. It opens the 
way for the funds to be tised so as to subserve the interests of 
somebody’s friends or families, the school being of secondary 
interest. The State Supt. N. A. Luce, in his most exeellent 
and outspoken report, gives an instance where in one district, 
out of a school apportionment of $117.75, only $84.90 and the 
cost of a cord of word were used for the support of sehools! 
More than one-fourth of all the money of the town and State 
put into this district, diverted from its proper use, and more 
than half of it going into the pocket of the school agent! And 
yet with their children so shamelessly robbed before their eyes, 
as one of the legitimate fruits of the school-district system, an 
article to abolish that system, in the warrant for town meet- 
ing, would be passed over in utter contempt.—[Ep. JoURNAL 


— Twelve members took part in the Sophomore declama- 
tions at the Maine State Coll. Prest. Fernald delivered the 
baccalaureate sermon. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirForD, Manchester, N. H. 


— The revision of the Dartmouth Coll. curriculum, and the 
arrangement of the new elective system are now completed, 
and the faculty has just issued, in pamphlet form, the scheme 
of the new course of study for the coming year. The great 
theme of commencement eloquence at the Coll. this year is to 
be ** Daniel Webster.”’ 

— The thirteenth annual commencement of the Robinson 
Sem. occurred at Exeter, June 15. The Sem. has, in all, 161 
pupils, graduating 11 at this commencement. 

— The class of ’42 in Dartmouth Coll. held their reunion 
on Wednesday, the 28th inst., at the Junction House, 
White River Junction, Vt., in the evening. These 40 years 
have made grey hairs, but two-thirds of the largest class that 
ever graduated from Dartmouth are yet busy in life’s duties. 





VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— The Johnson Normal School closes June 30. Sermon 
before the graduating class by Rev. W. A. Bushee, of Morris- 
ville, Sunday, June 25. Address before the alumni by Gov- 
Farnham, Thursday eve., June 29. Closing exercises of grad. 
uating class with an address by Rev. E. Wheelock, of Cam- 
bridge, June 30. No change of teachers for the next year. 

— The fiftieth anniversary of the Burr and Burton Sem. 
closed at Music Hall, Manchester, on the 12thinst. The school 
has been ys | successfully managed in past years. The ex- 
aminations showed excellent work on the part of students and 
teachers. The exercises of the graduating class were well per- 
formed before a large and appreciative audience. G. E. Covey, 
of Sandgate, won the Skinner prize of $30 for the highest rank 
in seholarship. Hon. J. W. Simonds, the prin., returns to his 
home in Franklin, N. H. The preceptress, Miss F. R. Per- 
kins, also leaves for another field of labor. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOC, 


The 32d annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Assoc. will 
be held at Castleton, Aug. 9, 10, and 11. The following is the 


program : 
Wednesday Evening, August 9. 

Address of Welcome, by Hon. J. B. Bromley, Castleton. Response by 
Prest. J. 8. Cilley, Jericho. 

Address, The Nobility of Work, by Rev. W.S. Blaisdell, Randolph. 

Thursday, August 10. 

Inatitates and Institute Work, by Prin. C. C. Boynton, Townshend, and 
Prin. J. M. Hitt, Northfield. 

Practical PL: for Common Schools, by W. F. Rocheleau, Randolph. 

Best Method of Teaching sangengs In our Schools, by Prin. L. V. Has- 
kell, Windsor, and Prin. Judah ,» West Ratland. 

Our Normal Schools: What are they doing? What shoald be done for 


ps eat by Prest. M. H. Buckham, Burlington, and Prin. E. Conant, 
ohnsop. 
Woman’s Opportunity, by Mrs. A. M. Goodell, South Windham. 


Politics in our Schools, Prin. I. W. Danbam, Bennington. 
School Supervision, by 


upt. J. J. Randall, Rutland, and A. Ropes, 
Esq., Montpelier. 
7 30 


. m., The Teacher's Outside Work, by Prin. C. H. Dunton, Poultney. 
Address, John Brown, by Walter E. Howard, Fair Haven. 


Friday, August 11. 
Business Session. 


Educational Journalism, by Hiram Orcutt, LL.D., Boston, and Prin. 
W. H. Sanderson, Woodstock. 

Words, by Prin. A. E. Leavenworth, Castleton. 

Vermont — of Education: Defects and Remedies, by Prest. Cyrus 
Hamlin, Middlebury, and Prin. H. H. Shaw, Brattleboro. 

Free entertainment will be provided for all who apply in advance to 
Prin. A. E, Leavenworth. The Bomoseen and Sanf uses will fur- 
nish board for $1.00 per day. 

The usual courtesy will be extended by the railroad compen. 

J. 8. CItuey, Jericho, Prest. W. C. CRIPPEN, Johnson, Sec. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The closing essay of the Ware High School, ‘‘ Sundey- 
school in India,” was by Miss Bruce, a native of Ahmednagar, 
whose father is a missionary at Satara. 

— Plymouth proposes, to build a new school-house. 

— Northampton High Schoo] graduated 18 pupils; 12 in the 
classical, and 6 in the English. Several of the young women 
enter Smith Coll. 

— Holyoke High School sends two to Smith Coll. 

— Westfield High School Alumni will hold their triennial 
gathering next month; probably at Southwick. 

— Smith Coll. graduated 41. It has now 300 students, and 
has to refuse many applicants. The contributions this year 
amount to $27,000. 

— Wesleyan Acad., Wilbraham, under Rev. Dr. D. Steele, is 
now nearly self-sustaining. Of the faculty Prof. Raymond 
and Miss Stevens resign. 

Gov. Long and Dr. Miner were among the speakers at Tufts 
Coll. commencement exercises. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the institution the university plan of assigning parts to 
graduating members of the several depts. of instruction was 
carried out, the result being highly satisfactory. 

— Thirty-one graduated from Phillips-Exeter Acad., the 
whole number of pupils being 211. 

— Hon, J. W. Patterson (N. H.) delivers the annual address 
at the Worcester Normal School,—E. H. Russell, prin. 

— At the recent meeting of the New Bedford School Com. 
all the teachers in the Cedar, Kempton, Fourth, Dartmouth, 
William, and Arnold street primary schools, the Grove, Mill, 
and the Acushnet avenue schools were reéiected, with the ex- 
ception of Miss E. R. Hathaway, of the Grove School, who re- 
signs. Arthur Cumming was reélected teacher of drawing, 
and Jason White, teacher of music. 

— Dean Acad., Franklin, under the principalship of Prof. 
LL. Burrington, was favored with a large increase of pupils 
during the last year. New buildings are to be erected anda 
laboratory established. 

— Bradford Acad., Haverhill, has 11 graduates; Derby 
Acad., Hingham, 7. This once-famous institution is rapidly 
regaining its old popularity. 

— The late examination of the North High School, Attle- 
boro’, was very satisfactory to all concerned, and was pro- 
nounced the best examination under the present instructor, 
Mr. H. M. Maxson. This school will now take a departure 
from one of the most re school-houses in town toa 
beautiful house on thre corner of High and Broad streets. 

(Continued on page 26°) 








The Publishers’ Account of Sales to the Author is the Fairest Basis from which to 
Judge the Popularity of a Book. 
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English Literature. 
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Our most eminent Shakespearians consider Hudson’s Harvard Edition of Shakespeare the best for Americans, 
Hudson’s School Shakespeare has had a copyright sale of over 100,000 copies. 
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Allen & Greenough’s Series continues to grow in favor, and can indisputably claim to be the leading series. It has 
been introduced into 19 Colleges and 150 High schools the past year. 
atory and High Schools. 


It is now used in 177 Colleges and over 1000 Prepar- 








GREE. | 
Mathematics. 








During the four years-since the publication of Wentworth’s Geometry it has had a copyright sale of 21,944 copies, of 
which 1,157 were sold during the first year, and 10,784 the fourth year. 
had a copyright sale of 5,780 copies. ; 


Fifteen Colleges and 106 High Schools have introduced @oodwin’s Greek Grammar the past year. It is now used 
in 240 colleges and 660 High Schools. 





During this first year Wentworth’s Algebra has 
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Language Lessons, 











the enthusiasm of teachers using it is unprecedented. 
tages claimed for conflicting theories.” —Dr. Stanley Hall. 


Whitney & Knox’s Language Lessons have been indorsed by leading educators in every part of the country, and 
“It harmonizes and utilizes most, if not all, of the practical advan- 





13 Trewont Pliace, | $ Beoud Street, 


GINN, HEATH & CO. Publishers,} BOSTON 


| iSO Wavarh Ave., 


EW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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Newsdealers. 


uine American Steel Pens. They are confidently presented to their 
attention on the ground of merit and economy, as they possess every 
—- that belongs to first-class School Pens. Their standard Nos., 333, 
ially recommended. 

HE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 


W: WANT 100,000 American Teachers to use ESTERBROOK’S gen- 


h the Stationers and 


Order th 
+» 26 John St., N.Y, 
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“Take away the sword; States can be saved without it.” 


— Bulwer’s “ Richelieu.” 


BRING A PENCIL: 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE. 


Send your address (inclosing 9 cents in stamps) and get a complete’ self-explanatory Catalogue, and 
Samples worth double your money; then each one can be his or her judge of their merits. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Valuable Books for Séhoolsy, Xéademies, # Teachers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Supplementary Reading. 


Special attention is invited to the following 
books, which have been carefully prepared to 
meet the demand for Supplementary Reading. 


AMERICAN POEMS. Selections from the 
"Yorks of Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, 
Lowell, and Emerson. With Bi Sketches 
and Notes yo poe the Histo and Personal 
Allusions. 463 pages, $1.25. 

This book contains several of the most characteristic 
long — by the eminent writers above-named. The 
list of pieces selected isas follows: 

LONGFELLOW: Evangeline; The Courtship of Miles 
Standish; The Building of the Ship. 

WHITTIER: Snow-Bound ; Among the Hills; Mabel 
Martin ; Cobbler Keezar’s Vision; Barclay of Ury ; 
The Two Rabbis; The Gift of Tritemius; The Brother 
of Mercy; The Prophecy of Samuel sewall; Maud 


BRYANT: Sella; The Little People of the Snow. 


HOLMES: Grandmother’s Story of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill; The School-Boy. 


LOWELL: The Vision of Sir Launfal; Under the 
Willows; Under the Old Elm; Agassiz. 


EMERSON: The Adirondacks; The Titmouse; Mo- 
nadnoc. 
All these 


lain 
andere hical sketches of the poets th 
8 en e answer the 

questions that naturally arise in regard to authors and 

AmEeICAN PROSE. Selections P entire ~ 
says, otches, and Stories, from the works 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier oye 
Lowell, Thoreau, t With Introductions 
Notes. 424 pages; $1.25. 

The selections are as follows: 

HAWTHORNE: The Snow ; The Great Stone 
Face; Drowne’s Wooden Image; Howe's Masquerade. 


IRVING: Rip Van Winkle; Little Britain. 
LONGFELLOW: The Valley of the Loire; Journey 
into Spain. 


THOREAU: Sounds; Brute Neighbors; The Highland 
EMERSON: Behavior; Books. 

“ The choice eens, Ses with the discrim- 
inating biographical literary sketches of each of 
the authors, make a rare volume for lover of 
American We = 7 


by Henry Cabot 

wk er ee eo aaastion, sf sient one hantved 
selteaied wn through the an BG ost 
Amerienn poets to the ocak gs Leen espeare, 
Scott, Milton, Dryden, Addison, Goldsmith, 
Cowper, Burns, Campbell, Moore, ordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Hood, 5 ws ae 
Lowell, ryaut, Poe,_thees an Lad a cenit part of toe 
famous names ; yet they 

2, > of the contents of the volume. 


FOR CHILDREN. Edited by 
Samuel Eliot, meg go with come 
jesigns ‘by the best artiste. $1.00. 


authors, with Biographical Sketches, Portraits, and 
Notes. 

LONGFELLOW. 60 cents. 

HAWTHORNE. 60 cents. 


LEAFLETS FROM STANDARD AUTHORS. 


LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. Selections 
from the Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfeliow. 
Edited by Josephine E. Hodgdon. With a Biograph- 

' ieal Sketch, a Portrait, and many Illustrations. 60 cts. 








poems Siete albus full, and foot notes ex. | 








‘* Modern Classics.’’ 


Tastefal little books containing the choicest Poems, 
Essays, and Sketches in modern Literature. 


1, Evangeline. 
The Courtship of Miles Standish. 
Favorite Poems. 


2. Culture, Behavior, Beauty. 
Books, Art, Eloquence. 
Power, Wealth, L[liusions. 


3. Nature. 
Love, Friendship, Domestic Life, 
Success, Greatness, Immortality. 


4. Snow-Bound. 
The Tent on the Beach. 
Favorite Poems. 


65. The Vision of Sir Launfal. 
The Oathedral. 
Favorite Poems. 


6. In and Onut-of-Doors with Charles Dickens. Fields. 


Longfellow. 
Emerson. 
Emerson. 
Whittier. 


Lowell. 


A Christmas Carol. Dickens. 
Barry Cornwall and some of his Friends. Fields. 
7. The Ancient Mariner. 
Favorite Poems. } Coleridge. 
Favorite Poems. Wordsworth. 
Paul and Virginia. St. Pierre. 
9. Rab oun’ ~ Friends: Marjorie Fleming. Dr. John 
John Leech. Brown. 
10. Enoch Arden. 
In Memoriam. Tennyson, 
Favorite Poems. 
ll, The Princess. 
Maud. Tennyson. 
Locksley Hall. 


12, Elizabeth Barrett Browning. An Essay, by E. C. 
Stedman 


Lady Geraldine’s Courtship. Mrs. Browning. 
Favorite Poems. Robert Browning, 
18. Goethe. An Essay, by Carlyle. 
The Tale. 
The Lay of the Bell, and Fridolin. } Schiller. 
15. Burns. An Essay, by Carlyle. 
Favorite Poems. Burns. 
Favorite Poems. Scott. 
16, Byron. An Essay, by Macaulay. 
Favorite Poems. Byron. 
Favorite Poems. Hood. 


17. Milton. An Essay, by Macaulay. 
L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso. Milton. 
Elegy in a Country Church-yard, etc. Gray. 


18. A Deserted Village, etc. Goldsmith. 
Favorite Poems. Cowper. 
Favorite Poems. Mrs. Hemans. 


19, Characteristics. Carlyle. 
Favorite Poems. Shelley. 

The Eve of St. Agnes, etc. Keats. 
20. An Essay on Man. 

Faverite Poems. } Pope. 
Favorite Poems. Moore. 


21. The Choice of Books. Carlyle. 
Essays from Elia. Lamb. 
Favorite Poems. Southey. 

22. Spring. 
Summer. 
Autamn. 
Winter. 


23. The Pleasures of Ho 
Favorite Poems. ™ } Campbell. 


Pleasures of Memory. Rogers. 


gongs) shakepere 


Favorite Poems. Leigh Hunt. 

26. Favorite Poems. Herbert. 

Favorite Poems. Collins, Dryden, Marvell. 
Favorite Poems. Herrick. 


| ramon, 


Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. Aytoun. 


27. Favorite Poems. Charles Kingsley. 
Favorite Poems. Owen Meredith. 
Favorite Poems. Stedman. 

28. Nathaniel Hawthorne. An Essay, by Fields. 


Laguets of on England. | Hawthorne, 


29. Oliver Cromwell. Carlyle. 
A Virtuoso’s Collection. 
Legends of the Province House. 


30. The 
Favorite 


} Hawthorne. 


32. A Day’s Pleasure, 
Horse. 


a 
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26. Lays of Ancient Rome and other Poems. Macaulay.| 5¢. 


Books of Reference. 


HANDBOOK OF UNIVERSAL LITER- 
ATURE, From the Best and Latest Authorities. 
By Anne C. L. Botta. 12mo, $2.50. 


This admirable bird's-eye view of the world’s litera- 
ture has long been recognized as one of the most useful 
works of its kind ever Por for study and reference. 
It embraces a general view of the literatures of all 
nations which have contributed in any considerable 
degree to the intellectual enrichment of mankind,—He- 
brew, Syriac, Chaldaic, Phenician, Hindoo, Persian, 
Chinese, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Arabian, Italian, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Finnish, Hungarian, 
Turkish, Armenian, Slavic, Scandinavian, German, 
Dutch, English, and American. It also indicates the 
most important works and the distinguishing character- 
istics of many individual authors. 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN BIOG- 
BRAPHY. By F. 8. Drake. 8vo, cloth, $6.00; 
sheep, $7.00; half-calf, $8.50. 


Comprises, in 1019 double-column pages, a vast fund 
of information about persons more or less famous in 
American history. This book should be in every school 
where American History is studied. : 


“It ts made specially valuable to the students of 
American history, because it includes the biographies 
ofall who have been connected in any way, near or 
remote, with the history of the continent of America, 
and so —— a want which all other dictionaries of 
American biography have hitherto failed to meet. It 
is also a y valuable because its scope is continental, 
and embraces sketches of notable persons in every part 
of America.”"—BENSON J. LOSSING. 


DICTIONARY OF THE NOTED NAMES 
OF FICTION. By Wm.A. Wheeler. 12mo, $2.00. 
Explaining ney | of the allusions so frequently oc- 

curring in modern literature,—the names of the Greek, 

Roman, Norse, and Hindu mythologies; noted fictitious 

persons and places, etc. 

“ His Ghapace and accuracy are most exemplary; 
and his book will prove indispensable to all writers, 
speakers, and readers, three classes which comprise the 
great majority,—we wish we could say the entire bulk,— 
of the nation.’”’—The Spectator (London). 


TREASUBY OF THOUGHT. An Encyclo- 
pedia of Quotations. By M.M. Ballou. 8vo, $4.00. 
Comprising a vast array of striking sentences, on al- 


1a0st every conceivable topic, from the greatest thinkers 
and best writers of all times. 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 
Ballou. i6mo, fall gilt, $1.25. 
This little book consists of wise and pungent sentences 

gathered from the whole field of literature, and is con- 
structed upon the same admirable plan which Mr. Bal- 
lou ye in his previous work of similar charac- 
ter, “ ury of Thought,” which has proved so 
acceptable. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 
By Abby Sage Richardson. One volume 8vo, very 
fully illustrated, $4.50. 

“ A very simple, clear, flowing, interesting narrative, 
—a most timely work, most admirably done.”’—G. W. 
CURTIS. 

“ It is indeed The Story of Our Country told simply 

hically, in good Saxon, showing a careful study of 
and a conscientious and judicious use of 
them.’’—Joun G. WHITTIER. 


HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. 

Martineau. $1.25. 

A book of remarkable wisdom, and full of suggestions 
of the t value concerning the training and edu- 
cation of children. 

“ It should be read by all 
who have c of the 

Tra pt. 

“ It is worth its my in gold, a thousand times over, 

7 obeorn and all who have to bring “p children,”’— 
. iphia Press (which expressed this opinion in 


Edited by M. M. 


By Harriet 


ts, as well as by those 
ucation of the young.”— 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE; Its Grammatical and 
Logical Principles. By Harris R. Greene, A.M. $1.05. 


This is not an ordi Grammar, but a careful and 

quovension ‘to alll Ianguages also of the vari 
on common 3 of the ous 
elements of thought. 

“L do not hesitate to say that I think it will proves 
valuable text-book for those advanced pupils for whose 
use it is intended.” —W. T. Harris, | . Schools, 
0. 


The cultivation of the 
James E. Murdoch and 
$1.25. 

The object of this volume is to furnish the ground- 
r Say ote mr weet Soy Lape a ew 
or training vocal organs an 

of the voice. 


A P BOP AMEBICAN LITERA- 
TURE. By Charlies F. Richardson. With full 
index. 50 cents. 

This sketch of our literature and au- 

thors is adapted for use in all schools in which 


American literature is studied, and is com- 
mended to the notice of intelligent teachers. 


COLBUBN’S ARITHMETIC. 
Arithmetic Inductive Method of 
By Warren Colburn, A.M. 30 cents. 


5 





Tastefully bound and stamped, 75 cents each. 


Meathors§ and: for Intrpauetion. Correspondence is invited from 


oe I have seen confirms me in the opinion 
which that Colburn’s Arithmetic is the 
snd by far the most raluable work on the 

has yet appeared.” —Guo. J. EMERSON. 


Literary Essays. 


Among my Beoeks. By James Russell Lowell. 
First Series. 12mo, $2.00, 
Contents: Dryden; Witchcraft; Shakespearo; Les- 


sing; New England Two Centuries Ago; Rousseau and 
the Sentimentalists. 


Among my Books. By James Russell Lowell. 
Second Series. 12mo, $2.00. 


Contents.—Dante ; Spenser ; Wordsworth; Milton ; 
Keats. 


Miy Study Windows. 
12mo, $2.00. 


Contents.—My Garden Aquaintance; A Good Word 
for Winter; On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners; 
A Great Public Character (Hon. Josiah Quincy); Car- 
lyle; Abraham Lincoln; The Life and Letters of Jamoa 

ates Percival; Thoreau; Swinburne’s Tragedies; 
Chaucer; Library of Old Authors; Emerson the Lec- 
turer; Pope. 


‘Tt is a fortunate gencration that can have offered to 
it such sweet and wholesome literature, so pure, so fine 
in tone; criticism so incisive, healthful, good-tempered, 
sound; essays so entertaining, elevating, stimulating; 
so much learning without pedantry, wit without malice, 
8 no apology.” —Hartford Courant. 


By E. P. Whipple. 2 vols., 


By James Russell Lowell. 


humor that ne 


Essaysand Reviews. 
16mo, $3.00. 


Contents of Vol. I. — Macaulay; Poets and Poetry of 
America ; Talfourd; Words; James’s Novels; Sydney 
Smith; Daniel Webster; Neal’s History of the Puritans; 
Wordsworth; Byron; English Poets of the Nineteenth 
ery =! South’s Sermons; Coleridge as a Philosoph- 
ical Critic. 

Contents of Vol. IT. —Old*English Dramatists; Ro- 
mance of Rascality; The Croakers of Society and Lit- 
erature; British Critics; Rufus Choate; Prescott’s His- 
tories ; Prescott’s Conquest of Peru; Shakespeare's 
Critics; Richard Brinsley Sheridan; Henry Fielding; 
Dana’s Poems and Prose Writings; Appendix. 


The Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. 
E. P. Whipple. 16mo, $1.50. 


Contents. — Characteristics of the Elizabethan Liter- 
ature; Marlowe; Shakes e; Ben Jonson; Minor 
Elizabethan Dramatists, — Heywood, Middleton, Mars- 
ton, Dekker, Webster, Chapman; Beaumont and 
Fletcher ; Massinger; Ford; 8 er; Minor Eliza- 
bethan Poets — Phineas and Giles Fletcher, Daniel, 
Drayton, Warner, Donne, Davies, Hall, Walton, Her- 
bert, Sidney and Raleigh; Bacon; Hooker. 


By E. P. Whipple. 


By 


Literature and Life. 16mo, 


$1.50. 


Contents.—Authors in their Relations to Life; Novels 
and Novelists; Charles Dickens; Wit and Humor; The 
Ludicrous Side of Life; Genius; Intellectual Health 
and Disease; Use and Misuse of Words; Wordsworth; 
Bryant; Stupid Conservatism and Malignant Reform. 


“ We hold that Edwin P. Whipple is one of the most 
subtle, discriminating, and profound of critics. Nor 
are we alone in this opinion. Macaulay said that some 
of Whipple's essays were the subtiest and ablest and 
clearest in expression that he had ever read. Miss 
Mitford wrote that they would bear comparison with 
any of their class in the older country. Prescott de- 
clared that no critic had ‘ever treated his topics with 
more discrimination and acuteness.’ His essay on 
Wordsworth itself would have made a reputation for 
another man, and delicious morsels are to be found on 
every page of his books, which those who read will find.” 
—London Spectator. 


Victorian Peets. By E.C. Stedman. $2.00. 


“ For the period covered by it, it is the most compre- 
hensive, profound, and lucid literary ex tion that has 
appeared in this country or elsewhere.”—MosEs CoIT 
TYLER, author of “ History of American Literature.” 








“This isa remarkable book. It is “g in plan, 
exhaustive in research, and elegant in guage. It 


pape py best essays in brilliancy, and sur- 


asses them in accuracy. In thorough sis of the 
authors of the Victorian age, itis all that their warmest 
admirers could ask.” — E. D. SANBORN, Prof. of Eng- 
lish Literature, Dartmouth College. 


Critical and Miiscellamceus Essays. By 
Thomas Carlyle. With a fine Portrait of the Author 
and a copious Index. 4 vols. crown 8vo, $7.0. Pop- 
ular edition, in 2 vols., crown 8vo, $3.50. 


These are the best American editions of Oarlyle’s 
Essays, which rank among the best in all literature. 
The Critical Essays include papers on Richter, Werner, 
Goethe, Burns, = Vol » Novalis, Schiller, the 
Nibelungen Lied, Johnson, Diderot, Mirabeau, Scott, 
etc. No teacher can afford not to read Carlyle’s Eesays. 


Werds and their Uses, Past and Present. 
A Stady of the English Language. By Richard 


Grant White. 12mo, $2.00. 
This book is devoted to a sub: so closely connected 
with all good scholarship, and is so thoroughly useful 


w ccay te Sesdek tox teinging to cousplonousty $0 
D ‘or D oO 

the attention of teachers. The following table o 

gee contents will indicate its scope and suggest 


suepepes Hngieh; Bettie Bagiich d“ American” 
English? Style; Misused Words ; Seme Detticiuans 
Words are not Words; orenne bane D and 


Latin; The Grammarless Tongue; Is Done ; 
* Jus et Norma Loquendi.” 


Every- Day English. A Sequel to “ Words and 
Their Uses.” By Richard Grant White. $2.00. 


“ Richard Grant White’s philological writings are 
oe ee cp apitiah meine at 4 ; 
nent piace in our Ifterafare.” — Bptscepal oyieer 


persons authorized to select Text books. 
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— Boston hesitates over electing an instructor in hygiene. | 

— The 43d year of Westfield Normal School closed June 27. | 
Prof Wm. P. Atkinson, of Boston, delivered the address on 
‘* Some of the Present Aspects of Education.” | 

— Cushing Acad. graduated 21. The whole number of stu- | 
dents during the year has been 170; an increase of 50 over last | 
year. This speaks well for prin. Vose, | 
— A very large crowd gathered to hear the baccalaureate 
sermon of Prof. J. W. Churchill to the graduating class of the | 
Phillips Andover Acad. | 

— The training school for teachers at Gloucester will be 
discontinued at the close of the current year, the number of 
graduates being sufficient to supply vacancies in the corps 
of teachers for a year or more. The graduates of the 
school have done efficient work in Gloucester schools and else- 
where, and their success is ample evidence of the thorough 
instruction they have received. 

— The high schoo] at Scituate,—S. A. Snow, prin.,—held an 
interesting prize declamation before commencement. 


— The twenty-eighth annual exercises of the Gannett Inst., 
Boston, were, as usual, a decided success. This school, estab- 
lished in 1854, has,—thanks to the untiring devotion of its 
principal, G. Gannett, A. M.,—never lost sight of the high 
ideal of its founder. This year the graduating class num- 
bered five, but the number of graduates is not an index to the 
work of the school, for the diploma signifies the satisfactory 
completion of all the studies in the curriculum, LEighty-two 
young ladies have been in attendance at the school during the 
past year, drawn together from a wide range of territory. The 
aim of the institute is general rather than special culture, and 
in such departments as history and literature its work is par- 
ticularly thorough, while mathematics, science, and the lan- 
guages are not neglected. 

— Quite a number of this year’s graduates of the Malden 
High School will continue their studies at the Inst. of Tech. 

—R. T. Ely, lecturer on Political Economy at the Johns 





Hopkins Univ., will give twenty-four lectures on the History 
of Political Economy at the Vineyard Summer Inst. 

— The Adams school com. propose to ask the town for $15,- 
000 to build a new eight-room building near Maple Grove, to 
accommodate the overflow from other schools. 

— The fifty-fourth annual catalogue of the teaehers and 
pupils of Chauncy-Hall School, for 1881-2, contains sketches 
of a part of the school work and of the general management. 
No school in America ranks higher than Chauncy-Hall. The 
school-building is owned by an assoc. of graduates. The prin. 
is William H. Ladd, and Miss Mary H. Ladd is associate 
prin. More than twenty other teachers belong to the corps of 
instruction. The catalogue is admirably arranged, and gives 
the information patrons and friends of this school desire. 

— Monson Acad. has had a prosperous year under prin. 
Channing. 

— At the Commencement of Boston Univ., the degree of 
A. M. was conferred upon Miss Marion Talbot, well known to 
the readers of Hducation as a translator of some of our best 
German works. The honor was well deserved, and truly the 
result of work. 

— Miss Rogers of Lowell succeeds Mr. Bailey of Merrimac- 
port, who resigns on account of ill-health. 

— There are now three vacant chairs at Andover Sem ; the 
Abbott Professorship of Christian Theology, the Hitchcock 
Professorship of Hebrew, vacated by Prof. Charles M. Mead, 
who is going to study in Europe; and the Professorship of 





Sacred Literature, held till now by Prof. J. H. Thayer, who is 


going to Cambridge. 
— The third year of the New England Sunday-School Assem. 


| will open at the Framingham grounds Aug. 22. and close Aug 


31. The Assem. will be under the direction of Dr. J. H. Vin- 
cent, assisted by a council of representatives from the several 
N. E. State Sunday-school conventions. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


— Miss Wheeler of Boston, Mass., has given $30,000 to the 
Friend School, Providence, to be known as the ‘* Elizabeth 
Frye Fund.”’ 

— The Westerly schools are meeting with the hearty endorse- 
ment of the people, thanks to Profs. Frank Sheffield and 
C. H. Babcock, and their corps of excellent assistants. 

— Miss Alice Crompton, of East Greenwich, graduated re- 
cently from the National School of Elocution and Oratory in 


| Philadelphia, receiving honors and a gold medal. 


— At the graduating exercises of Mowry & Goff’s English 
and Classical School, Providence, there was, as usual, a large 
audience of the friends and well-wishers of the pupils. The 
graduating class this year numbers 27 young men,—12 in the 
Classical Dept., and 15 in the English and Scientific Dept. 
The exercises were of a most interesting and gratifying nature, 
The school certainly deserves the high rank conceded to it, 
and the public appreciation is evidenced by the number of 
pupils in attendance, 263 during the last term. Of these 48 
were in the senior Classical Dept., 50 in the junior Classical, 
61 in the English and Scientific, and 56 in the junior English. 
The catalog, just published, is a marvel of good taste; a char- 
acteristic of all that pertains to the school. 

— The State Board of Ed. is doing a good work in issuing 
free circulars containing essays on choice of books for reading. 
No. 1 was by Rev. Washington Gladden; and now No. 2 has 
appeared, entitled ‘‘ Reading in the Right Direction,’”’ by A. F. 
Blaisdell, M.D., of Providence, whose articles on English Lit- 
erature appeared in THE JOURNAL several years ago, and have 
—— been published. This circular should receive a wide 
circulation. 





CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


—— The State Council of Ed. met at Hartford, June 17, Prest. 
I. N Carleton in the chair. The meeting was not a large one, 
but if earnestness and activity are a measure of success, it was 
: successful one, not a moment being lost in preliminaries or 

orm. 

After hearing the reports of the Sec. and Treas , the report of 
the com. appointed at the annual meeting in Nov., to present 
the merits of the bill concerning the better examination of 
teachers by the appointment of a State Board of Examiners, 
was called for and given by the chairman, Mr. T. I. Driggs, of 
Waterbury. 

At the first hearing before the Legislative Com. on Ed. but 
little opposition was shown, but at a second hearing, to which 
they were invited, strong men from New Haven, Bridgeport, 


and Hartford appeared apparently with a determination to | 


prevent its favorable reception, though they were unable to 
bring an argument against it; and the only point attempted 
being that they saw something looming up in the future with 
prophetic eye which might interfere with the operations of 
their city boards of education; some of them admitting that in 


the proposed bill they saw no possible barm, and that it must 
do good in those districts for whose benefit it was intended, 
viz., the more sparsely populated towns. The com. did not 
report favorably to the Legislature on the bill, but so many of 
them were impressed with its merits that it was ordered printed 
with the Acts, for consideration next session. 

The report was followed by avery spirited discussion, the 
position taken by the gentlemen from the large cities being 
sharply criticised, the following gentlemen wy ag Se in the 
debate: Mr. T. I. Driggs, of Waterbury; Profs. D. N. Camp, 
of New Britain; Wm, T. Gage, of Hartford; H. E. Sawyer, of 
the State Norma! School; Messrs. Morse and Barrows, of Hart- 
ford; G. E. Elliot, of Clinton; Burton oi New Haven, Hitch- 
cock of Thompsonville, Crosby of Waterbury, and others. 

It seemed to be the unanimous opinion that, though a de- 
termined opposition must be expected from some of the larger 
cities whose boards of education,—not the teachers,—seem 
very jealous for fear that some time or other the State may 
step on their municipal corne, yet the bill is in the line of true 
progress and elevation, and that it must not be abandoned. 

A new com. was appointed to bring the subject before the 
next Legislature. consisting of the following gentlemen: Mr. 
T. L. Driggs, of Waterbury; Geo. E. Elliott. of Clinton; Prest, 
Noah Porter, of Yale College; Hon. J. L. Houston, of Thomp- 
sonville; Prof. D. N. Camp, of New Britain; Hon. H. 1D. Smith, 
of Plantseville; John Coates, of Windsor Locks; R. C. Hitch- 
cock, of Enfield; Prof.Wm. T. Gage, of Hartford Female Sem. ; 
and Prof. H. E. Sawyer, of the State Normal School. 

The discussion of this and some other business matters occu- 
pied so much time that, at Mr. Crosby’s request, his paper,— 
A Review of Dr. W. T. Harris on ‘‘ The Church, the State 
and the School,’’—was postponed until the annual meeting. 
Several new members were admitted to the Council. A vote 
was taken to hold the annual meeting in Hartford on Dec. 29 
and 30, 1882, after which the Council adjourned at 12 m. 


— The old and the new in education met in New Haven the 
other day, — the former in the person of Rev. Mr. Macarthy, 
|M.A., Birmingham, English headmaster of the King Edward 
Middle school of that city, which was founded in 1552, whose 
| endowment yields a yearly income of $130,000. As chairman 
_of the School Board of the borough, and prest. of the teachers’ 
assoc., he comes to this country with letters from members of 
Parliament and others, to gather educational information which 
may be of service in the new movement in secondary educa- 
tion in progress there. The other gentleman was Dudley C. 
Buck, Supt. of Schools of San Francisco, now on his way to 
England to visit some of the schools there. One matter of in- 
formation concernivg the Birmingham schools is suggestive. 
The headmasters there all teach classes, but the schools, as a 
whole, are under the supervision of three supts. or inspectors; 
and, besides, 24 visitors are hired to attend to the various 
wants of the schools. 

Fred Pickett, Jr., of Tarriffville, recently received a letter 
from his former classmate at the Hartford high school, Rai 
Cheong Tsa>, who is now at the Royal Naval Col at Tient- 
sin, China. By the wording of the letter one would conclude 
Mr. Tsao was thoroughly Americanized. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


in seasickness is of great value. Its action on the nerves of 
the disturbed stomach is soothing and effective. ° 














New England Conservatory 


TH E 


of Music, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


School for Piano; 
School for Voice; 


Artists’ Vocal Course; 

School for Violin axa au 
Orchestral and Band 
Instruments; 

School for Harmony, 
Composition Theory, 
and Orchestration; 


School for Tuning 
Pianos and Organs. 
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School for Common En- 
glish Branches, and 
Higher Literatures; 

School for Languages; 

School for Normal In- 
struction ; 


School for Elocution «x 
Dramatic Action; 


School for Physical 
Culture ; 
School for Fine Arts. 


Certificates and Diplomas are awarded to students who complete courses in the Conservatory, as well as in the. College 


of Music. 


The Home to be occupied at the commencement of the next term is complete in all its appointments, pleasantly 


located in the heart of Boston, facing a beautiful park, accessible by horse-cars. from all points, and yet quiet as a country village. 


Here will be furnished all the advantages of Reading-rooms, Libraries, Lectures, Concerts, etc 


and Moral Culture, 


Applications should be made immediately to secure rooms and tuition 
Calendar with particulars may be obtained by addressing, with stamp, 


, With Musical, Physical, Mental, 


for the Fall Term, which. commences Sept, 14, 1882. 


E, TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 
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MACMILLAN & CGO’S 


New Publications. 


Skeat's Eitymological Dictionary, 
UNABRIDGED. 
An Etymological Dictionary of the French Language, 


ARRANGED ON AN HISTORICAL BASIS, 
By THE REV. WALTER W. SKEAT, M.A., 


Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Sazon in the University of Cambridge, Eng. 


Complete in One Vol., Quarto, Extra Cloth, $2.50. 


**So far as regards the derivation of the words composing the English tongue, no dictionary 
extant can for a moment be compared with the work now published in a volume of 800 pages, 
by Macmillan & Co. under the title of an Htymological Dictionary of the English Language, 
by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Professor of Anglo Saxon in the University of Cambridge. . . . 
But we have probably said enough to convince the reader that this is not only one of the most 
useful, but one of the most interesting books that has ever been offered to the student of the 
English Language.—N. Y. Sun. 

**It will be honorably distinguished as the first thoroughgoing attempt to write the history 
of every word in the language.— English Independent 

**Its merits are those of laborious and conscientiously-accurate research, guided by pro- 
found learning and never-failing sagacity.”,"—HeNRY SWEET, in Academy. 

** A valuable aid toward the scientific study of English etymology.’’—Atheneum. 


—_—_——_._ 


An American Edition 


Masson's F'rench Dictionary. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 


A Compendious Dictionary of the French Language. French-English: English- 
French. Adapted from the Dictionaries of Prof. AtrrEep ELWALL. Followed by 
a list of the Principal Diverging Derivations.and Preceded by Chronological and 
Historical Tables. By GusTave Masson. New and Cheaper Edition. One vol. 
12mo, strongly bound in cloth. $1.00. 


‘*M. Masson’s aim has been to provide the Student with a Dictionary which will be to the 
French Language what ‘ Liddell and Scott’ is to the Greek, and ‘ White and Riddle’ to the 
Latin, — an indispensable guide.’’ 

“The etymology of each important word is given, showing its derivation or formation, 
whether from the Greek, Latin, or other languages, on the authority of Littré, Scheler, and 
Brachet, which is a new and most useful and interesting feature of this volume, and renders 
it particularly valuable to philological students. We heartily commend it to all students and 
lovers of the French language.’’—N. E. Journal of Education. 





NEW EDITION. 
FITCH’S LECTURES : TEACHING, 


Delivered in the UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 
BY J. G. FITCH, M.A. 
i2mo (Cambridge University Press), $1.75. 


CONTENTS: — Tue TeaAcHER anv His Assistants. — Tar ScHOOL, its Aims 
AND ORGANIZATION. — THe ScHoot-Room anv 1Ts APPLIANCES. — Discr- 
PLINE. — LEARNING AND REMEMBERING. — EXAMINING. — PREPARATORY 
Trarntne.—Tuxe Stupy or Laneuvacse.—Taet Eneiisnh LANGuAGE.—ARITH- 
METIC AS AN ART. — ARITHMETIC AS A SCIENCE. — GEOGRAPHY AND THE 
LEARNING OF Facts.—Histrory. — NaTuRAL Scrence. — THe CORRELATION 
or STuDIEs. 


** Mr. Fitch has made a really valuable contribution to the literature of the subject. The 
most skillful teacher can hardly fail to get profit from the reading of Mr. Fitch’s lectures. 
Even where the idea he presents is not novel, it is always freshly put and aptly illustrated, and 
there are many ideas presented of much originality and value.”’—New York Tribune. 

“Mr. Fitch is recognized as one of the ablest, and probably the ablest, practical writer 
ee educational men. This course of lectures on the Art of Teaching contains 
just what is needed by educators in all grades of schools in America.”’—N. E. Journal of Ed. 


ae 


THE ENGLISH POETS. 


SELECTIONS, 


With Critical Introductions by Various Writers, and a General Introduction 
by ARNOLD. 


EDITED BY THOMAS HUMPHRY WARD, M.A. 


Complete in 4 .Vols,.| Sastents Kasten. tn,pen, 92.00: Exch Vol.. “ 


7.00; “* 
VOL. 1.—CGHAUCER TO DONNE, VOL. I11.—ADDISON TO BLAKE 
VOL. 11,—BEN JONSON TO DRYDEN. 


1.00, 
1.75. 


VOL. IV.—WORDSWORTH TO SYDNEY DOBELL. 






All lovers of poetry, all students of li all readers will welcome the volumes of 
‘The English Poets.’ . . . Mr. Matthew has written a most delightful introduc- 
tion, full of wise thought and poetic sensibility. . . . Very few books can be named in 
which so much that is precious can be had in so little space and for so little money.’’—The 
: it would be difficult to seleet four volumes of any kind better worth owning 

i - sibs gennins thing: the a ae it 
Ww 
looks. These four volumes to be plac Ta onetr ate, oat, if possible, in the hands 
of every student of English.”-—Churehman. ee 





*,* MACMILLAN & Co.’s Complete Catalogue of Education Works comprising books in all 
departments of Education sent post-paid to any address on application. 


READY IN JUNE, 1882, 





NEW§ 


Educational Publications 
CLARK & MAYNARD. 


734 Broadway, New York. 


SCHOOL EDITIONS: SHAK ESPEARE’S 
P?AWS. MEKCHANT OF VEN'CE. JULIUS 
CHISAR, KiNG LEAR, MACBETH, HAMLET, 
TEMPEST, with Notes, Examination Papers, and 
Plan of Preparation ‘selected). ly BRAINERD KEL 
LOGG, A.M., Professor of the Engliah Language and 
Literature in the Brooklyn Col'eziate and Polytech- 
nic Institute, and author of a‘* Text-book op Rhet- 
oric,”’ a ** Text-book on Fnglish Literatu'e.” and one 
of the authors of Reed and Kellogg’s “Graded Les- 
sons in English,’’ and *‘ Higher Lessons in English.’’ 
Price for introduction and subsequent use, delivered 
to any address in the United States, $3 00 per dez. 


A HANDBOOK OF MYTHOLOGY: Myths 
and Legends of Ancient Greece and Kome. lilus- 
trated from Antique Sculptures by E. M. BERENS. 
330 pages, 16mo,cluth P.ice for introduction, 75c. 


A TEXT-BOOK OV CUNMERCIAL 
LAW. For Commercial Colleges, High-s:hools, 
etc. By SALTER 8. CLARK, editor of Young’s Gov- 
ernment Class-Book. 30 pages, i12mo,cloth. Price 
for introduction, S35 cts. 

A TEXT-BOOK ON ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE. By BRAINERD KELLOGG, A.M., Pro 
fessor of English Language and Literature in the 
Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, and 
one of the authors of Reed and Kellogg’s ** Graded 
Lessons in English,’ and ** Higher Lessons in Eng- 
lish,”’ and author of a ‘‘ Text-book on Khetoric.’’ 450 
pages, i2mo. Price for introduction, $1.00. 


NEW AKBITHMETICAL SERIES. In two 
books. By JAMES B. THOMSON, LL.D., author of 
a Mathematical Series. 

I. FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, Oral and 
Written. lilustrated. (For Primary Schools). 

Il. COMPLETE GRADED ARITHMETIC, Ural 
and Written. In one vol. (For Schools and Acad.) 
400 pages. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. For classes in English 
Literature, Reading, Grammar, etc. Kdited by emi- 
neut English scholars. Each volume contains a 
Sketch of the Author's Life, Prefatory and Explan- 
atory Notes, etc. 

1. Byron’s Prophecy of Dante. 

2. Milton’s L’Allegro and Ii Penseroso. 

3. Lord Bacon’s Essays, Civil und Moral. (Selected.) 

4. Byron’s Prisoner of (hillon. 

5. Moore’s Fire-Worshippers. (Lalla Rookh. Se- 
lected frou Parts 1 and LI.) 

6, Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 

7. Scou’s Marmion. (Selectious from Canto VI.) 

8. Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. (Introduction 
and Canto I. 

9. Burns’ Cotter’s Saturday Night and Oiher Poems. 

10. Orabb’s The Village. 

11. Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. (Abridgem’t Pt. I.) 

12. Macaalay’s Essay on Bunyan’s Pligrim’s Prog- 

res 


8. 

13. Macaulay’s Armada and Other Poems. 

14. Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. (Selections 
from acta l., Ill , and lV.) 

15. Goidsmith’s Traveller. 

16. H 8 Queen’s Wake. 

17. Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 

18. Addison’: Sir Roger De Coverly. 

19. Gray’s Kiegy in a Country Oburchyard. 

20. Scott's Lady of the Lake. (Canto |.) 

21. Shakespeare's As lou Like it, etc. (Selections ) 

22. Shakespeare’s King John and King Richard Il. 
(selections ) 

23. Shakesnéare’s King Henry IV., King Henry V., 
King Henry VI. (Selections ) . 

24. Shakespeare’s Henry Vill. and Julius Omsar. 
(selections.) 

25. Wordsworth’s Excursion. Book I. 

26. Pope’s Essay on Criticism. 

27. Spenser’s Fairy Queen. Cantos I. and II. 

28. Oowper’s Task. Sook I. 

29. Militon’s Oomus. ; 

Each from 32 to 48 pages,16mo. New numbers are 

being added almost every month. 

The above are bound with paper covers, and are sold 
atthe following low prices, at which they will be sent 
to any address in the United States, post paid: One 
dozen copies for $1.20; 100 copies for 8M; 1,000 
copies for $80. 

PABADISE LOST. Beek. Containing Ex- 
rg weet Notes, Sketch of Milton’s Life, Essay on 
is Genius,— Epitome of the Views of the beat-kn: ‘wn 

Critics. Cloth, flexible, 94 

per mail, post-paid, $3.0 
THRE CANTERBURY TALES. The Prologue 

of GEOFFREY CHAUCER. The text collated with the 
seven oldest MSS.,and a Life of the Author, Intro 
ductory Notices, Grammar, Critical and Explanatory 

Notes, and Index to Ubsolete and Difficalt Words. 

by E. F. WIiLLOvuGHBY, M.D. 112 pages, 16mo. cloth, 

flexible. Price by mail, post-paid, by the doz., 83.60. 
AN ESSAW ON MEAN. By ALEXANDER POPE. 

With Clarke's Grammatical Notes. 72 pages, cloth, 

flexible. Price by mail, per dozen, post paid, $2.40. 
THE SHAKESPEARE BEADER. Beivg 

Extracts from the Plays of Shak With In- 

jt me gen Paragraphs and Notes, rammatical, His- 


— oo ry. By ee WYKEs. paid, 
Br the dozen, $3.60. seats: - 
PRIMARY NORMAL SPELLER or, 
ee LESSONS IN THE ART OF WRITING 


Fully By A. G. BEEOHER. 
124 pages. Price for introduction, 30 cts. 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF HISTORY. 
A NEW MANUAL. OF GENERAL HIS- 

TOR With lar attention to Ancient and 
Modern on. With numerous Engravin 
and Colored Maps, for the use of Colleges, High- 
schools, Academies, etc. By JouNnN J. ANDEKSUN, 
Ph.D., author of * A Popular School History of the 
United States,” “Grammar School History of the 
bi wr = a“ en oe Sonera vy 7 
7 istory Englan i a“ rance a? « e 
Historical Reader,” “ The United States Reader,” etc. 
Fay gen is published in one volume complete, and 
I, ANCIENT HISTORY, 302 pp., for introduction, 


cts, 
IL MEDLZEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY, 375 
Ppp., for intro., 93 cts. 
Complete in one vol, for introduction, $1.44. 








(Cantos I. and II.) 


Brees Price by the dozen, 





panes conten sane ‘or examination, with a view to 
ef Soeatietion privee Teachers are in- 


for descriptive circu(>:: and specimen pages 
t desire farther wformativy . ard to the char- 
} hve ar plan fan afthe sheneaaumed works. 


Standard Works 


FOR 


STUDENTS, TEACHERS, LIBRARIES, 


Published by 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
New York. 


THE UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great 
and the Infinitely Little. From the French 
of F A. Poucuet. New and much cheaper 
edition S8vo, with the original 262 illustra- 
tions, cloth extra, $3 75 
‘*An admirable work. . . . The illustrations are ex- 

cellent.’’—London Times. 


“* A sterling work, thoroughly accurate, and fresh and 
vigorous in style.”’— Popular science Review. 


PRACTICAL OBJECT-TEACHING. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 
By Pror. FrReDK. GutTuRtr. A volume 
planned to give in clear and comprehensive 
shape the first information that is required 
by children concerning the nature and use of 
the common objects about them. 16mo, cloth 
extra, $1 00. 

“Clayisastuff. A brick isa thing. ... In this book 

I have attempted to make clear what stuffs are, and 
how things are made from them. ... When the book 
is used by a tencher, he should place before his scholars 
specimens of the stuffs and things spoken of, such asa 
lump of clay, or brick, a bit of lime, a bit of iron, and 
so on.”’—Extract from Author's Preface. 


** It is just the book for an intelligent parent or teacher 
to read in order to answer questions which they are 
sure to be asked, and which they cannot reply to in a 
satisfactory way withoat going to an encyclopedia.”’— 
The Christian at Work. 


SCIENCE LADDERS. Edited by N. D’An- 
VERS, author of History of Art, etc. A se- 
ries of readers planned to teach the great laws 
of nature in language simple enough to be 
intelligible to every child whocan read. The 
volumes, while purely elementary, aim at 
awakening the powers of observation and 
reasoning. They are handsomely printed in 
square 16mo, fully illustrated, and bound in 
cloth extra. They will sell at the uniform 
price of 50 cents. 


FORMS OF LAND AND WATER. II. A STORY OF 
EARLY EXPLORATION. II!l. VX®GETABLE LIFE. 
1V. FLOWERLESS PLANTS. V. LOWEST FORMS OF 
WATER ANIMALS. LOWLY METAL- AND ARMOR- 
WEARERS. 


In the Series of STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR Schools. 
By J. MILNER FOTHERGILL, M.D. Square 
16mo, cloth extra, $1 00. 


‘* Dr. Fothergill’s book would not only be excellent 
for use by Pay pupils in schools, but particularly 
well titted for families, being suitable in every way for 
the needs as well as for the amusement of the domestic 
circle.’”’—Evening E:cpress (Rochester). 


Patnam’s New Plotarch Series 


Of Lives of those who have Made the History 
of the World, edited by WALTER BEsAnr, 
now comprises Lincoln, by Leland: Ad- 
miral Coligny, by Besant; Judas Macca- 
baeus, by Conder; Joan of Arc, by Tuckey; 
Haroun Alraschid, by Palmer: Sir John 
Franklin, »v Keesiy: Luther, by Tread well; 
and Whittington, by Besant. Price. in 
volumes, $1.00 cach; or, the 8 vols. in a box, 
in neat half-hinding, $10. 

Victor Emmanuel, Richelieu, Charle- 
magne, Alexander the Great, etc., are in 
course of preparation. 

‘* A capital series of bicgraphies.””"— Lordon Snectator. 
‘the series is a sensible thing in literature....a 
thorou ay gree idea ’— Boston Post. 

“ Judas Mauccahaeus ... . is a book that is alive, and 
which gives us a real man anda hero ’—#uffalo Express. 
** Leland’s Lincoln is an admirable work, written with 
skill jadgment, and the power to interest.’’—Scribner. 

‘‘ Send for complete list.’’—Churchman, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE in the Reign of 
Victoria, with a Glance at the Past. By 
HENRY MORLEY, Prof. of English Literature 
in the University of London. Uniform with 
Taylor’s German Literature. Each edition 
contains fac similes of the signatures of 178 
of the authors referred to. Popular edition, 
square 16mo, cloth extra, $1 00; library edi- 
tion, crown 8vo, cloth extra, $2 00. 


“ In this volame Prof. Morley has performed a work 
that will prove of inestimabie value to the lovers of lit- 
erature in this country.’’—Home Journal, Boston. 


PUTNAM’S LIBRARY OF TRAVEL: 
Pirst Series. 12 vols. Handsomely printed 
in large 12mo, illustrated, bound in cloth ex- 
tra. Sold only in sets; price, $16. 

Send for complete list. 


LEARNING TO DRAW/;; or, the Story of 
a Young D er. By VIOLLET LE Duc. 
Translated by Virginia Champlin. Octavo, 
with 130 illustrations, $2 00. 


A work full of practical suggestions, not only for the 
student of art or of decorative designing, but for stu- 
dents and teachers in other depa’tments. Theauthor’s 
theories of the art of teaching are both original and 


“ The book is a clever treatise on the art of drawing, 
in the shape of a story, and leading the novice alo 


eaay steps, up all the steep between the fi 
peta , Bo draw a eteight lino and the finished 
The New Volume of ART HAND-BOOKS 


DRAWING IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
By Susan N. Carter. Square 16mvp, 50 cts. 





I. 





SP Send for List of Art Publications und of Educe 








MACMILLAN & CO., 
th Avenue, - : : New York. 





CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 
734 Broadway, New York. - 
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“Some Late Publications. | JOHN WILEY & SONS, 

Rew et or Ba Oe ee ee ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK, 


Reader’s Guide to English History. 
Prescott Leaflets. - - 
Modern Schoo! Readers. —First, Second, Third. . 
Bird-bolts : Shots on the Wing. - - - 
Algebra for Schools. 12mo, pp. 279. - - - 
The Poets and Poetry of Europe. - - - 
Check List of N. A. Birds. - - - 
Geological Sketches at{Home and Abroad. : - 
Pen Pictures of Modern Anthors. - - - 
Caesar’s Civil War. - ° - - - 
The Science of Ethics. - - - - - 
Complete Graded Arithmetic. - - - - 
Geographical Reader. - - : - - 
William Penn. - - - - - - - 


(Ready in August.) Allen 


Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 


Hodgdon JB Lippincott & Co, Phila 
Sheldon & Co, N Y -20, .32, 44 
Tiffany G H Ellis, Boston 75 
Newcomb Henry Holt & Co,N Y 1 20 
H W Longfellow Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost. 5 00 
Coues Estes & Lauriat, Boston 3 00 
Geikie Macmillan & Co, N Y 175 
Shepard G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 1 25 
Perrin University Pub Co, N Y¥ 1 05 
Stephen G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 4 00 
Thompson Clark & Maynard, N A 60 
Johonnot D Appleton & Co, N 1 25 
Bardette Henry Holt & at N y 1 25 








PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


We have only to invite our readers, in all 
the country, to examine our advertising pages, 
to convince them that every department of 
school work has its appropriate representation, 
as illustrated in the announcements of this is- 
sue of THE JOURNAL. Presenting as these 
pages do, the standard school text-books, 








books for the general reader and books of ref- 
erence, school furniture, and supplies of all 
kinds, suited to the needs of all grades of in- 
stitutions, we recommend our friends to study 
them carefully, and preserve this paper for 
future reference. 





WE invite suka attention to the illustrated 
advertisement of Horace Waters, on the top of 
page 3 in this number of THE JOURNAL, 


Testimonial: n 
Bo ton, June 25, 1882. 
Messrs. HORACE WATERS & Co., New York: 

Dear Sirs :—It affords me pleasure to say that I have 
had in constant use in my house one of your Organs for 
the past two years. It has given entire satisfaction. It 
is pronounced by musicians a superior instrament, 
sweet and powerful in tone. and unsurpassed in finish 
and workmanship. I cheerfully commend your instru- 
ment to all in want of a first-class organ. 

W. E. SHELDON, Ed. Primary Teacher, Boston. 


1 heartily indorse the above statement of Mr. Sheldon 
in regard to the excellence of the instruments of Horace 
Waters’ & Co., ny fam. had one of his Upright Pianos for 
two years in my fami It gives entire satisfaction. 

Snow, Treas. N. E. Pub. Co. 











‘ ‘American School Institute, r 


Established 1855. 


A Reliable and Efficient Educational Bureau. 


Aided by the Records and Experiences of over a Quarter Century. 


“It has been proved more than 10,000 times that the Amer. School Inst. 
disposes of the chief difficulties in securing the best Teachers.’’ 


D0 YOU WANT ‘3 GOOD TEACHER? an ASSISTANT? a PRINCIPAL? a SUPT. ? 


a Professor, or a President? a Governess, or a 


Tutor ? 


These particulars are imperatively necessary: 
(1) Full mame and full post-office address of the person who wants the Teacher ? 
(2) Do you want a Male or Female Teacher? Married or Unmarried ¢ 


(3) What branches must be tanght? What other 
(4) When must the Teacher begin ? 
(5) What salary will you pay ? 


branches are desirable ? 


Will you furnish board? Do you pay traveling expenses? N. B.—It is 


idle to order a teacher without stating salary. 
(6) Do you prefer the teacher to be a Church Member? Of what Charch ? 


(7) Remarks. 


(Too full particulars cannot be given.) Send Catalegue or Circular? 


‘Candidates’ New Balletin 7? nied to sll wanting best Teachers, on appli: 


TO SKILLED 


TEACHERS 


who wish to better their poshens. the “ AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE ” opens the surest and shortest way for 


real talent to find its me 


ted place and meet its deserved reward. There is no favoritism. It is purely a i 


PUBLISH TEXT-BOOKS ON 


AGRICULTORE. 
ARMSBY’S MANUAL OF CATTLE FEEDING. Con- 
taining the Laws of Animal Nutrition. 12mo. §2.50 


DOWNING’S FRUITS AND FRUIT-TREES OF AMERI- 

CA; Culture, and Propagation (1881.) oe) = - 5,00 
KEMP’S LANDSCAPE GARDENING ; or, How to 

Lay Out a Garden. Plates, 12mo, eloth. - - 2.50 
LIEBIG’S CHEMISTRY IN ITS APPLICATION TO 


AGRICULTURE AND PHYSIOLOGY. 12, cloth, - 1.00 
LINDLEY’S THEORY OF HORTICULTURE. Explain- 
ing the principal operations of Gardening, - 1,50 


STEEL’S TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE 
OX. Beinga Manual of Bovine Pathology. 8vo, 6.00 


ARCHITECTURE. 

DOWNING’S COTTAGE RESIDENCES. Designs for 
Rural Cottages and Cottage Villas. 4to, - 

DOWNING AND WIGHTWICK’S HINTS TO PER- 
SONS ABOUT BUILDING IN THE COUNTRY. 8vo, 
HATFIELD’S AMERICAN HOUSE CARPENTER. A 
Treatise on the Art of Building. (1880) 8vo, - 
HATFIELD’S THEORY OF TRANSVERSE STRAINS, 
in the Construction of Bwidings (1882). 8vo, 
HOLLY’S CARPENTERS’ AND JOINERS’ HAND- 
OOK. Framing Roofs, ete. 18mo. new ed .cl., 
RUSKIN’S SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Without plates. Green cloth. Izmo, - 
RUSKIN'S LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE “AND 
PAINTING. 15 full page plates. 12mo. cloth. - 
WOOD'S TREATISE ON THE RESISTANCE OF MA- 


- 5.00 
2.00 
5.00 
6.00 

75 
1.00 


1.50 
TERIALS, «nd Preservation of Timber. 8vo, - 3.00 
WOOD'S TREATISE ON BRIDGES. A Text book, 
and for Practical Use. Llius.,8vo,cloth, - - 3.00 
ASSAYING. 
DopeuAnrs AND KERL’S TREATISE ON ASSAY- 





NG. 1 vol. Izmo, cloth. 
CROOKES’ MITCHELL’S MANUAL “OF PRACTICAL 
ASSAYING. Fifth ed.(18x1). Plates 8vo,cl., 10.00 
RICKETT’S NOTES ON ASSAYING AND ASSAY 
SCHEMES. Sixth ed., enl. (1882). 8vo, cloth, - 3.00 

ASTRONOMY. 

NORTON’S TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, SPHERI- 
CAL AND PHYSICAL. Fifth ed. (1881). 8vo, - 


ROOK-KEEPING 
JONES’ BOOK-KEEPING AND ACOOUNTANTSHIP. 
Elementary and Practical. Witha Key. 8vo,cl., 2.50 
JONES’ BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTANTSHIP. 
School edition, 8vo, half roan, - - 1.50 
BOTANY. 
THOME’S STRUCTURAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL 
BOTANY. 600 Woodcuts. Fourth ed. 18mo,cl., 2.25 
CHEMISTRY AND ELECTRICITY. 
BRUSH’S INTRODUCTION ON BLOW-PIPE ANALY- 
SIS. ‘Translated into the new system. 8vo,cl., 3.50 
SCHAEFFER’S CRAFTS’ SHORT COURSE IN QUALI- 50 
1.25 


TATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. l2mo. cloth. - 
MERRILL’S DRECHSEL’S CHEMICAL REACTIONS. 

3.50 
6.00 


3.50 





Adapted to American Students. 12Zmo, cloth, 
JOHNSON’S FRESENIUS’ MANUAL OF QUALITA- 

TIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 8vo.cl.. 
ALLEN’S FRESENIUS’ SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION 


| RICE & JOHNSON’S DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 


ENGINEERING (Con.) 
WHEELER’S MAHAN’S ELEMENTS OF PERMA- 
NENT FORTIFICATIONS. F:-lc'g-plates. 8vo,cl., 
MAHAN’S BRESSE’S HYDRAULIC MOTORS. New 
edition (1876). Plates. 8vo. - 
SEARLE’S FIELD ENGINEERING. For Class. room. 
Field and Office nee. Pocketbook form. (1882), 
WARREN’S ELEMENTS OF MACHINE CONSTRUC- 
TION AND DRAWING. 2 vols., plates. 8vo. - 
WARREN’S STEREOTOMY,— PROBLEMS IN STONE- 
CUTTING. For Students of Engineering. 8vo,cl., 
WHEELER'S CIVIL ENGINEERING. For the use of 
the Cadets at West Point. Well illus . 8vo, cl., 
WOOD’S TREATISE ON THE RESISTANCE OF MA- 
TERIALS, and on the Preservation of Timber, 
WwoopD’s TREATISE ON BRIDGES. A Text. book, 
and for Practical Use. 8vo,ills.,cloth, ~- 


GEOMETRY. CALCULUS. &C. 
BRIG@’S ELEMENTS OF ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 
For Colleges. High «choola, ete 12mo, cloth, 
CARLL’S TREATISE ON THE CALCULUS OF VARIA- 
TIONS, Suited to post graduate course 8vo.cl., 
COMPTON’S MANUA ‘AL OF LOGARITHMIC COMPU- 


6.50 
2.50 
3.00 
7.50 
2.50 
4.00 
3.00 
3.00 


TATIONS. For School« ant Colleges. izmo, 1.50 
JOHNSON’S INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Abridged edi- 
tion, for College use. 12mo, 1.50 


MAHAN’S DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. Drawing of 


Fortifications and stone cutting Plates, 8vo,cl. 1.50 
MERRIMAN’S FIGURE OF THE EARTH. An intro- 
duction to Geodesy, 120, 1.50 


RICE & JOHNSON’S ELEMENTARY ‘TREATISE ON 
THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. Small 8vo, cl. 


Abridged edition 12mo,_ - 
SEARLE’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 
U.S Naval Academy. 8vo. cl.. - 
WARREN’S DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, ORTHO- 
GRAPHIC PROJECTIONS. 8vo 

WARREN’S ar PROBLEMS “ON ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY. 

WARREN'S N EW. ° DESCRIPTIVE. GEOMETRY, 
SHADES, SHADOWS, AND PERSPECTIVE. vo, 

woopD’s ELEMENTS OF €O-ORDINATE GEOMETRY. 
With additions (1881). 8vo,cloth, - 


REEK 
BAGSTER’S CRITICAL GREEK AND ENGLISH NEW 
TESTAMENT, in parallel columns. 18mo, cloth, 
ot Sel Reccssn eithintw. <= 
ull morocco, ~~ 
With Lexicon by T. 8. Green. Cloth, 
; Halfbound, - 2. 
oe Full mor., gilt edges, 
Lexicon and Concordance. Half bound, 
DO. Morocco projecting edges. calf lined. - 6, 
BAGSTER’S ANALYTICAL GREEK LEXIOON TO THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. Simali 4te. cloth, 
ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK AND ENGLISH NEW TES- 
TAMENT. (loterlinear., 12mo. cloth. Net. - 
GREENFIELD’S GREEK TESTAMENT AND LEI. 
a 3Zmo, c oth, bd 80 
NARROW GREEK TESTAMENT. 32mo, cloth, net, ° 
GREEN’S POCKET GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXI- 
CON. 18mo, half bound, - -80 


HEBREW AND CHA LDEE. 


GREEN’S GRAMMAR OF THE HEBREW LAN- 
GUAGE. With copious Appendixes. 8vo, cl: th, 


Formerly 
DO. 


ness institution, and wins success by presenting such superior candidates as are accepted in preference to feebler 
applicants. Many of oar clients have improved their worldly affairs to the extent of $300 to $1,200 per annum 
Application-forms, with Circulars giving “ Calls for Teachers,” with highest educational and business referen- 


IN QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANAL vo, 

- S HAND-BOOK OF VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. 
Colleges and Laboratery Work. 12mo, 2.50 
MILLERS C EMICAL PHYSICS. 8vo, - - ~- 4.00 
MILLER’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 8vo, - ~- 6.00 
MILLER’S ORGANIC &vo, - 10.00 





CHEMISTRY. . 
MILLER’S MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 8vo. cl. 
ACK’S NIAUDET’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


GREEN’S ELEMENTARY HEBREW GRAMMAR. 
Reading-exercises and Mt lémo, cl., 
GREEN’S HEBREW CHRESTOMATH Reading 


ces, free personally, mailed for postage. 


J. W. Schermerhorn, A. M., Secretary, 


P. O. Box 3445. 


“ Amorioan School Institute,” 7 Bast 14th St., NEW YORK, 





MORE POPULA 
Craig’s Common 8S 


ENLARGED FE 


R THAN EVER. 


chool Question Book. 


DITION, 1882. 


3500 PRACTICAL QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS carefully selected from 12 different Branches of Study. 


Valuable for Study. Valuable for Reference. 


12mo, 340 pp.; Price, $1.50. 


Each department of Questions is followed uy department of Answers on same subject; each question num- 
n 


bered and corresponding number found preced 

1. U.S. Mistory. 2. Gocuraehy 3 Gramm 
raphy, Rules of Spelling, evi 

and Enfinitives made Easy 9. Civil G 

and Usages. 


velopes; or, if parties prefer, by Registered Letter or 


vation of Words, 


At. Physiology and Anatomy. 
Send 3 cent oe Sor Descriptive and Testimonial Circulars. 


g answer. 


ar. 4. Arithmetic. 5. BReadin 6. Orthog- 
&c. 7. Penmanship. 8. Participles 
evernment. 10. Parliamentary Laws 


13. Physical Geograpby. 


Money can be safely sent in well-sealed en- 
P. O. Order. Stamps received in payment for books, 


THIS WORK SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. If not entirely satisfactory, book be 
and money will be refunded. Liberal reduction to Teachers clubbing, and erdering coder caplent at eae 


WwW To whom very liberal terms are offered. This is one of the very best 
Ag ents anted, books offered to canvassing agents. Every one wants the book when they 


Agents are meeting with grand success. 
It will well pay you, Teachers! 


see as it is 
the summer vacation. 


This isa — book for Teacher to canvass for durin 
It is a book that you can take pleasure in working for 


Terms to agents, confidential circulars, etc., sent on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 





The Teachers’ Companion. 


A Practical and Interesting 12-page Educational Paper. 


CLUB RATES | Teachers’ Companion and The Journal of Ed ; 
To Teachers; Companion and The Journal of Education (Boston), both 


TEACHERS. 


All orders according to the above must be sent to me. 
iy Sample copy of COMPANION, Catalogues, Circulars, etc., sent to any address. 


Postage Stam - he in payment 
for books, Pine re — 


ce In ordering, =m refer to this advertisement 


Address 





GRAPHIC GRAPHIC 


WRITING 
BOOKS. 


BOOKS. 


| WARREN'S ELEM MENTS OF DESCR ye GuoM: | -n 
Price, 50 cts. per yr. | "pry, SHADOWS, AND PERS 3.50 
+ 0] ED EAS SU ESO 5 
Teachers’ Companion and Craigs Common School Question Book, both ©.  1.60|WARREN’S GENERAL PROBLEMS | POF SHADES — 
AND SHADOWS. 15 f 8vo, cloth, 3.00 
WOUTTING. Plates OMY PASE IN STORE: - 2.50 
C. W. HAGAR, Publisher, " ENGINEERING. . 
School Agency, 40 Bond Street, New Work. | ,ysTIN’s PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HYDRAULIC 
LIMES AND © 12mo. cloth, - - 2.00 
BURR’S COURSE ON THE STRESSES IN ES 
GRAPHIC __ [eatiises 1m 
eee en 
WRITING WRITING (“Tus clown, N 


BOOKS. 


_ Superintendents, Supervisors, Principals, examine this system before ordering 


your next year's supply. These books when 
Pol them completely back d 
them. Printed in the best manner one selected ae th oe hee ‘break 


feature). They are reversible. 


opened lie flat upon the desk (pa 


ey present more 


“good 


points” than any other system now in use. 
AGENTS WANTED in all parts of the country, to introduce them. Sample 


copies by mail, 1O cents each. 


School Officers 


In want of first-class Instructors in any 


and Universities, and can supply 
= yon a of bettering utr p 
num of teachers can be credited i pe 
Classics, French, German, Music, Oi iT — 


Apply to the UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY” — 


A. LOVELL & CO., 40 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


undersigned. We have on our iF graduates of ey Aang Sg A 2 n and ‘Huropean to comatuntonte with 
y reasonable demand at short notice. 
positions should send stamp for circulars 


for Women mn for half thelr board and tuition ta 
Positions guaranteed ; 


by the 


A. LOVELL & CO., 40 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


SMITH & GLEASON’S ARITHMET ICAL CARDS. 


Agents wanted eyerywhere Send 


ot tee Beate | a 
of the Scason. 


rh: LOVELL & 00,, 40 Bond St NEW YORK, 


tent | DU 





FIS 
ON ELECTRIC BATTERIES. Llias.. 12mo, cloth, 2.50 
PERKINS’ ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF QUALITA- 
TIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 12mo, cloth, 

THORPE’S QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
3d ed, (1881). 18mo, plates,cl., - - 1.50 


DRAWING, PAINTING, PERSPECTIVE. 

BOUVIER AND OTHERS, HAND-BOOK ON OIL 
PAINTING. For Young Artista. 12mo, cloth, - 2.00 

COE’S FIRST STUDIES IN DRAWING. Drawings Ax 


from Objects, Animals, 54 a AL — 
COE’S COPY-BOOK WITH INSTRU - 87% 
THOMPSON’S MAHAN’S INDUSTRIAL O ORAWING a. 
For Academies and Common Schools. 8vo, - 3.50 
PLATT’S RUSKIN’S ART CULTURE. Hand. book for 
Traveler and Art-student. 12mo, cl. ex., plates 3.00 
RUSKIN’S LAWS OF FESOLE, on Drawing and 
Painting. For Schools. 12mo, cl , a ~ 2.00 
RUSKIN’S ELEMENTS OF DRAWING. ree 
Letters te Bevinners. 12mo,cieth, - 1.00 
RUSKIN’S ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE. For the 
use of Schools. 12mo, cloth, 1.00 
SMITH’S MANUAL OF TOPOGRAPHICAL DRAW- 
ING. New ed. with additions. Svo. cl., plates, 2.00 
WARREN’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SOLID 
FREE-HAND GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. i2wmo, 1.00 
WARBREN’S DRAFTING INSTRUMENTS AND OPER- 
ATIONS. in four divisions. Pilates. 12mo,ci, 1,25 
WARREN’S A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY PROJEC- “se 
1.00 


TION DRAWING. 1880. 12mo.icloth),  - 
——s Stearns IN LINEAR PERSPECTIVE. 


2mo, clot 
WARREN'S PLANE PROBLEMS IN ELEMENTARY 





Scientia camps seati  O 
re ‘ 





pohrmacescdie 3 ines 3.50) 


eS amas 


and Writing Hebrew. 8vo, cloth, - 2.00 
LETTERIS’ NEW AND BEAUTIFUL EDITION OF 
THE HEBREW BIBLE. Key in Engtisn. 8vo, 2.50 
LUZZATTO’S GRAMMAR OF THE BIBLICAL CHAL- 

DAIC LANGUAGE. t2mo. cloth, 1.50 
TREGELLES’ COMPLETE EDITION OF GESENIUS’ 
HEBREW AND CHALDEE LEXICON, Half bound, 6.00 
DAVIDSON'S ANALYTICAL HEBREW AND CHAL- 

DEE LEXICON. Smal 4to, clot 4.00 
BAGSTER’S NEW POCKET HEBREW AND ENG- 
LISH LEXICON. 18mo, cloth, - - 1.00 


IRON, METALLURGY, €C. 


CROOKES & KERL’S PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
METALLURGY. 1n 38 vols, —— 8vo, - - 30.00 


DO. Vol. 1. Silver, rh. Cadmium, 
Tin, Mercury wt, Antimony, Nickel, Ar 
senic, Gold, Platinum, a and Sulpbur, - - 0.00 

DO. Vol. 2. Copper andiron, - 10: 00 

DO. Vol.3. 8 ari and and Bapplement, * .00 


BEARDSLEE’S KENT'S E 

STRENGTH OF WROUGHT IRON. 8vo,cuoth. - 1.50 

SVEDELIUS’ BAm-S00k F FOR CHAROOAL BURN- 
ERS. Pilates, 12mo,c 1.50 

DU BOIS’S WEYRAUCH'S erika ori OF IRON AND ase 


STEEL. 8vo. plates, 


MACHINISTS. £C. 
FITZGERALD'S BOSTON MACHINIST. School for 
Apprentice and Advanced Machinist. 18mo, cl., 
MECHANICS. 
DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF ELE ARY MECHAN- 
108 TOR THE USE OF COLLEGES AND SOROOLS, 1.50 
MAGNEW’ IN ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. 
For the Use of Schools. 18mo, cloth. 1.50 
WOOD'S ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL MEOHANICS. 
For Scientitic Schools and Colleges. 8vo (1 » 3.00 
WOOD’S PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY MEO - 
108. New edition, with corrections, lzmo,cl. 1.50 
line: yy api AND MINING. 


BRUSH’S MANUAL OF DETERMINATIVE MINER- 
cab ne and Blow ck "Lobe; Irs 8vo, - - 3,50 


pnd gy Mapp 

Cy Net, 7,50 
D LITHOL- 

coatien. ig he = 4 2.00 


DAN ¥. Descriptive 
be tearm oe peewee oe 


edition. 
APPENDIX TO THE FIFTH EDI 
A OF MINERALOG 
TO DANA’S 8Y 
DANA’S -BOUK OF MINERALOGY. 800 wood- 
cuts and colored plate, 8vo,cloth. - - 


+75 








- 3.50 


00| NAVAL ORDNANCE AND GUNNERY. 


ae ee 


mor. THE 7.50 





VENTIL TION. 
wrood-cus and Beolored platen clot, 1.50 
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June 29, 1882. 


THE 


People’s Cycloped 
UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
The Latest, Cheapest, and Most Complete CYCLOPEDIA 


PUBLISHED. 
A FEW REASONS FOR PREFERRING 


"HE PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA. 


1. IT COMBINES thoroughness and accuracy with popular treatment of subjects, and 
solves the problem of compressing the utmost useful information on every conceivable subject 
of interest to the human mind into the smallest possible space compatible with intelligibility. 

2. IT IS DESIGNED to be of the greatest use to the greatest number of intelligent read- 
ers, and to answer the ten thousand questions which are constantly asking themselves to every 
thinking mind. 

3. THOUGH POPULAR in style and method as a newspaper, no pains have been spared 
to render its statements scientifically exact and valuable. 

4. OWING TO its admirable arrangement, the work is remarkably easy of consultation. 
Anybody can find anything in it without difficulty. 

5. THE TOTAL NUMBER of topics treated in the Cyclopedia proper is 36,931, while the 
number of separate articles in the Appendix aggregates 20,614, making a total of 57,545 sub- 
jects treated. . 

6. IN COMPARISON WITH other works of a similar aim and scope, the PEOPLE’S 
CYCLOPEDIA has more than double as many subjects as Appleton’s, Chambers’, or the 
Britannica, 

7. THE PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA has over 5,000 engravings, illustrating eve ibl 
department of knowledge. sade ote Aaa 

8. ITS HANDSOMELY COLORED MAPS and charts constitute a complete atlas of 
the whole world. 

9. It is brought down to the year 1882, and gives the latest foreign and domestic statistics, 
including the census of the United States and European countries. 


la 











As an evidence of the great popularity of this work, we would state that its sale is so large 
that we have been compelled to put in additional presses, and to largely increase the force in 
our bindery in order to meet the demand for the work. 


The REV. DR. SIMS, Chancellor of Syracuse University, says: ‘‘I have Appletons’, the 
Brittanica, Chambers’, and the PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA. I refer to the‘ People’s’ more frequently than to 
all the others put together, and I am never disappointed.”’ 


BISHOP WILLIAMS, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Connecticut, says: ‘‘I can cordially 
agen uanend 735 pe a mg foot on ne gee re wenagn Sesioons of cetainiiny a compact and reliable book 
of reference. e are scholarly and well conside e great 
particularly to be noticed and commended for their accuracy and fullness.” bon rae Pee 


DR. JOHN W. BEACH, President of Wesleyan University, says: “I h 
PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA, and the more I A Ae tee eee I value it It is full, PR nye Rin po Ln 
No one who buys it can regret his purchase. Every family, library, and school ought to buy it.” 


THE PRESIDENT AND ENTIRE FACULTY OF BATES COLLEGE unite in an enthu- 
siastic indorsement of THE PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA, and say: “ We find ita work to be cordially and unre- 


servedly commended. It is emphatically a Cyclopedia for the People, moderate in price, but great in usefulness. 
It is accurate and up with the tlnes in its teaching of science, reliable and full in giving dates, and in its histor- 


ical and biographical d ents it gives just what well-informed persons need to know. Its maps charts 
are superior to those of any other work of its kind, and its illustrations are abundant and Semnatbebty. true to 


the su iliustrated, e Appendixes treat of very important matters u which informatio 
a e, but pn | mach des and needed. Those blone give the work h on and permanent ra hg "Const - 
its price an —_— we think it undoubtedly the best Cyclopedia to be obtained, and therefore most 
recommend ‘ 





nst cheap editions of other 
st the statements set forth 


CAUTION, sere sri sti stovme at ik 


soid at so low a price as the PEOPLE’S. Be sure that you buy a Cyclopedia brought down to 

1882, containing more than 20 Colored Maps and over 5,000 Illustrations, and bound in Super- 

royal Volumes, and printed on super-calendered paper. Don’t buy twelve or fifteen volumes 

pony — . use they contain a certain quantity of paper; but when you buy a Cyclopedia, buy 
D 


The Most Practical in Information, 
The Most Complete in its Topics, 
The Most Attractive in Form, 
The Most Convenient for Use, 
The Latest in Publication, 
The Cheapest in Price. 


The public are cautioned 
Cyclopedias, especially 


IN SHORT, BUY 


THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA. 


THE PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA IS SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 








so SP JOIMEN PAGES will be sent to any address, upon application 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
805 Broadway, New York. 


to 


+ General Agents. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


OnE of the most convenient and comfort- 
able hotels for travelers and families visiting 
or passing through the city of New York, is 
the Grand Union Hotel, nearly opposite the 
Grand Central Depot. It contains over 350 
elegantly-furnished rooms, supplied with every 
convenience, and is kept on the European 
plan,—rooms have been reduced to one dollar 


per day and upwards. The restaurant, lunch, 
and wine rooms are supplied with the best at 
moderate prices. Guests will be careful to see 
that Grand Union Hotel is on the sign where 
they enter, as the corner of 42d street and 
Fourth avenue does not belong to the Grand 
Union. 


PANDORA’S box was full of evils. A box of 
Esterbrook’s Pens, on the contrary, contains 


one hundred and forty-four perfect pens. The 
stationer will supply them. 





ACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, BRE- 
VEEWS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Ont-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports. 

Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 
Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 

Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. S. CLARK, 


21 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK. 








373 





Chromo Cards with Temperance Mottoes. 


Well suited for school rewards. All prices up to 25 
cts. A large variety at 50cts., 75 cts., and $1.00 per 100, 
more or less. Send 20 cts. for specimens. Many sorts 
at 2,3, or 4cts. each. 12 of these assorted sent at the 
dozen prices, 20, 30, or 40 cts. respectively. Some of 
these include anti-tobacco. Address MISS JULIA 
COLMAN (W.N.C.T.U.), 76 Bible House, N.Y,  272-g 





SEND FOR OUR 


BARGAIN 


Catalogue of Books, 
And you will become a purchaser, 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


372tf 124 Nassau Street, New York. 





Astronomical 
And LANDSCAPE TELESCOPES 


of our own make, and all the details of con- 
struction and careful adjustment of same 
personally attended to by ourselves. 

Send 3-ct. ee for illustrated catalogue 
of Telescopes and all Optical Instruments, 


BENJ. PIKE’S SON & CO., 
350 z 9238 Breadway, New York. 





A Partner Wanted, 


To join hands with a teacher of some experience who 
has for two years conducted a _ well-established 
school in a delightful New-England town. A young 
man of ability and means who proposes to devote his 
life to the profession of teaching will find a rare oppor- 
tunity to establish himself, with the reasonable cer- 
tainty of building up a large and remunerative school, 
by corresponding with HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Maas. 
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Estey Organ Co., 
GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 
Estey Organs, 
Haines Upright Pianos, 
Hazeiton Pianos, 
608 WASHINGTON St., Boston, Mass. 


| 'PHE AMERICAN UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA 
Complete, Fifteen Volumes. 
Cloth, $25; Sheep, $35; Half Russia, $40. 
Sold only by Subscription. 
nts wanted in all parts of the United States. 
for Specimen Pages and Terms. 
_ §. W. GREEN’S SON, Publisher, 





Ww 





own town. Terms and §65 outfit 





in every Town in the U.S. 





74 and 76 Beekman Street, N.Y. 
$66 &@ week in 
free. H, Haury & Oo., Portiand, Me. 


: Ori tor NORMAL SCHOOL, 





DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Opento both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAS. W. STRONG, Pred. 

MORY COLLEGE, 

OXFORD, GEORGIA, 

Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles eastof Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,_eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Atrious G. 
HAYGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 


Study. For ladiesand gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gro. F. MAGouN, Prest. 335 tf 
si“ PROFESSIONAL. reae 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
resident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLEs. 344 zz 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG J, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. RoBT. H. RIOHARDS, Sec’y. 


OCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
ANNA BARIGHT, Principal, Freeman PI1., Boston. 








RCESTER FREE INST. ot Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass 





INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gko. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass, 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Wom rn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cus. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittstield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior, Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


[win LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 





Women, Auburn- 











N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
. H, BARLOW, A.M., 


ncipal. 





PREPARATORY. 
Fin tv AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 





R. I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, or 
usiness. 1, Superior teachers. 2. 
acter of pupils. 3. Best school building. 4. Complete 
appointments. 5. Ten years’ course. 6. Military 
drill. 7. Elocution. 8. Fifteen teachers. Ap to 
Mowry & Gorfr, Principals. 
ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
G Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
or 


catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. S0sz 
Goma WICH ACADEMY 


Excellent char- 


ply 
351 Zz 











Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. 


D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, RB. I. 63 == 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
¢ For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 az 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 7, 1882. 

55 zz Address «+ E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington 8t. te Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Regular Lp ay Special and Ad 
course 0 Oo years. abn - 

peal claanes of students. Address, 


vanced Course for s 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
September 6, 1882. For circulars, etc., address MISS 
ELLEN HyDs, Prin 

















For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
r catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypzEN, A.M 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
° For Ladies 
° 


r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 








~ WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
eine ice, psy Roce coed ony ey di 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 











| The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


For the College Calendar, containing full par- 
» apply to 
Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
372 zz vi ; Wellesley, Mass. 





ESTABLISHED 1845. 


Ww. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y. 
ivil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments. 
Ci Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 


and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf 1 





WANTED. fer tatictcais 


used in the Boston Schoo: Excellent references. 
Address, B. W. FLAGG, A. M., 10 Concord Avenue, 


Cambridge, Mass, 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 





Voi. XVI.—No. 1. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Harkness’s New Latin 


Adapted to the revised Grammar, are aiready in press and will will be issued in June. 
editions of the other Latin authors, prepared to accompany this Grammar, will be ready for the fall 
The Introductory Latin Book, rewritten, enlarged, and adapted to the Grammar, will be 


terms. 
published in the Autumn. 


FRIEZE’S VERGIL (1. Aeneid; 2. Bucelics, Georgics, and part Aeneid; 3. Vergil 
Complete ; — each with or without Dictionary) and Vergilianm Dictionary will be ready August 1. 


Ge ~Confident of the merits of our Latin Series, we 
students. 


D. APPLETON & CoO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco. 


Reader and his Czesar, 
The revised 


commend it to all teachers, committees, and private 





9 Recently 
R M S Published, 
Adopted in New York Pub- PRIMER 
lic Schools, Dec., 1881. 
oF 
Book sent for Exami- 
nation, Post-paid, itor 
35 cents 


6 Double-page Colored Maps. 
A. 0. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK. 


a ne 


~ HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Pub-ishers, Booksellers, a.’ 
SiO Walnut %t., PHILADELPBIA, 
Have recently published 
Tables for Qualitative Chemical Aualysis. 
with an lntroductory Chapter on the Course of Anal 
sis. By HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany 
hird suena from 1ith German ed. Edited b: 
. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickis 
ree. 


Adopted in 
N. Y. Normal 
College, 1881. 





Chas. 

son Goll, Pa. 8vo, cloth $1.50 by mail, pos 

= a Our various catalogues, covering every brancl 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one in any part oi 
the world who will furnish his address. Zz 





ESTABLISHED 1837. 


E.H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 
855 zz PHILADELPHIA. 


GET THE BEST 
Song-Books for Schools. 


216 pages. A very choice 
Ster ling GeMS. ana usetul collection of 
Secular Music by THEO. E. PERKINS and H. P. MAIN 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 


The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader, : sewano 


. & 

UNSELD, presents a “ natural met f learn 

to sing, , by which the ability to sing = sight is ac 

quired in less than half the usual time. It also lead: 

to a much higher musical intelligence in those who use 

it. It contains a good variety of Songs for Practice, 

etc. Price 30 cts. 

Specimen pages of either of above, free on application 

BIGLOW & MAIN, 


$1 Randolph St., Ohicago; 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


LARBE. MAYNARD, 734 Broadway, 

0 _& x NEW YORK. 

Andersen’s HMisteries and HMist’1 Keaders; 

Leighteon’s Mistery of Reme; 

Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course; 

Beed and Keliegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessens in English ; 

Hiatchisen’s Physiclegy and Mygiene. 

J. D, WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
Hem At Chieagn 111 Devonahire St... Koaton 


COWPERTHWAIT & Coa. 























PUBLISHERS OF PHILADELPHIA. 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature.| 153 Wabash Ave. 
ROYSE’S English Literature. CHICAGO. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 

soameninnsemetentall 





BvVSGLHKT 8. DAVIS &@ vuv.,, 
guile aeaiie 87 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


$B BEEDE. Dattons, Ino” | Agents. 


W. 8S. FORTiISCUE & CO., 








Publish 


Home Use; *“‘ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. 
six months to March |, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin 8q.. NEW YORE, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The Favorite Edition for School and 


18,987 vols. sold in 
i882. 
Now Ready : Merchant of Venice; Julius Cesar; Tem- 
vest; Henry VIII; Richard II; Richard Il; Macbeth; 
Midsummer. Night’s Dream; Henry V; As You Like It; 
Hamlet; Much Ado About Nothing; Romeo and J nets 
thello; Twelfth iv: Winter’s Tale; King John ; 
Henry Iv; 2 Hen Lear; Taming of the poll 
All’s ‘Well that Buds “Welt Coriolanus ; Cymbeline ; 
‘omedy of Errors; Antony and Cleopatra; Measure for 
Measure; Merry Wives of Windsor; Love’s Labor’s Lost; 
two Gentlemen of Verona ; ; Timon of Athens. Send 
for Circular. A. ©. STOOKIN, dst. for New Eng., 

1 47 Franklin St.. Boston. MAss. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 
AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With LA Sketches and Notes. $1.00. 
AMERICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 
Notes. $1.00. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS, 150 Poems. selected 
and arranged by Henry CasotT LopGe. $1.00. 
POETR FOR CHILDREN. tited b 
SAMUEL ELIOT, late yee < Boston Schools. 
7.2 , fully illustrated. 75 ¢ 
LONGFELLOW LE CP LETS. Selections 
from the Works of H. W. ee. Edited by 
JOSEPHINE E. HOpDGDON. With Illustrations. 25e. 
HOLMES LEAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of O. W. Holmes. Edited by JOSEPHINE E 
Hopaepon. Leaflet Pamphlets (for Teachers) 25¢ ; 
Leaflets (for Pupils) per a 25c.: Leaflets, 25 
or more packages. each 20¢, net. 

te Special Rates for Introduction. 








+ALL MAPS#t 
ROR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Joun A. Borie, Manager. 





JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. & 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 

Patent Drawing Tablets, 





Fo 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO, 


MACMILLAN & 00.’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Guxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Ph sony, Gt.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in > Seen 1.10 
Lessous in Elem. Chem > 1.10 
~ al 70 





Hoscee’s 
Senes’ Junior Course of Pr. oO 


Seven’s Elementary Lessons . 
ste eres ee 4 Bliem. Physics 1.10 
eckverts It lem. Lessons in oe 1.235 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 az 22 Bond Street, New York. 


PY rire AINSWORTH & OO., 
107 Chambers 8t., New York, 
Payson Payson, Danton & Scribner's tad nba Beeks. 


Diusmore’s Graded ease Blanks, 








L. PRANG & 00., 
Art anp EpvoatTionat Pusiisuers 
Publishers of the 
American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Drawing Miedels for the use 
er Canny Sees classes, and schools of art 


Drawing Materials. 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY, 


( Educational Department ), 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


On July ist J. B, Lipprncorr & Co., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, will establish a 
General Agency at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, 


for their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, inclad- 
ing their STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


In the meantime any communications sent to the 
above address will receive prompt attention. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
374 715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 








PUBLISH 

Hart’s German Classics for 
Peon — Slice tlases (1 is.) os fie nes 

tnam’s af Cc. 
The E pan am 6 
The Advanced Sertes us ed. es 
Putnam’s World’s ny (net od is 
Godwin’s iy worl f Blograp new ed. p 
Brackett’s ae for Home and Se 1.28 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 50 
LeffingwelV’s English Classics for Schools, 1.80 
Treland’s Pocket Classical ° 765 


Day’ > Rology» Ethics, Msthetics and Logie 
s Psye st 
y , , 


Rascom’s ‘Mental Science English 

Chedbourne’s Natural T 1.80 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. fus. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Heme Reading. 75 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Putlishers 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


is & 20 Aster Place, N. Y. 
PUBLISH 
The Franklin Readers. 
The Analytical Readers and Speliers. 
Hillard’s Readers. 
Warren’s Class Word Speller. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
The Franklin Composition Blanks. 
Seavey’s Coodrich’s History of U. S. 
Campbell's Concise History of VU. S. 
Eliot’s ‘‘American Authors.” 
Bailey’s Elocution. 
Historical Epochs with System of 
Mnemonics. 
Elisworth’s Copy-Books. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


PUBLISH 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., 


Minide’s Mechanical Drawing, 8vo, 84 00 
Geometrical i2mo, 3.00 
OR ese. Shows! tpe pat le so, 5.00 
Pynchen's Chemical Physics, 12mo, 3.00 
Jones’ Exp’! Organic Chemistry, 12mo,. 1.00 
Coffin’s Navigation, 12mo, 3.50 

Piympten’s low-Bipe sf Analysis, 12mo, 1.50 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
ndust. Drawing. 


Dr. r Brooks's Normal hae Mathematica ¢ 


2 Ualon AP Irth, Course, any Otinbhaing , 
| hee A forme) tigeera 


Brooke Preah Soceaatee and Frigonometry 304 


to Above. cow 
HOW [rr oldest ofthe hind in the Un. 
vat Cuub arse. Bend 











| err and 
Written. 





MUSIC BOOKS BY 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 


Ditson & Co. publish a large number of books that 
are purely American in design and composition. 


($2) is a new Grand Opera, just out. 
Zenobia {f'. by 8. G. PRATT. The subject 


is a noble and heroic one, and the scenes are capable 
of being made most attractive. Will soon be given, 
Miss Annie Cary taking the principal role. 

($1.50) by DUDLEY BUCK, is 
Don Munio a pend Dantate, founded on 


a legend of the Crusades. 
46th Psalm ee Sea BUCK, 
Joseph’s Bondage syciowicx. 
Belshazzar (1.0). sy BUTTERFIELD. 


Are two sacred Cantatas introducing, the one Egyp 
tian, and the other Babylonian scenes, which, with 
proper costuming, may made magnificent. The 
music is good, and ‘either is well worth giving. 


New Flower Queen {35°F 'koot 


GEO. F.ROOT 
Picnic ($1.00). By THOMAS. 


Two Cantatas which are most appropriate to the 
flower and excursion season. 
by J 


Redemption Hymn $$"), ae’ 


will be most acceptable to choirs and choruses. 
Ke Any book mailed for retail price. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
368 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
PoRTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA. 





The Normal Readers. 





6 Bond Street, wert ; et aie 
EW YORK. unglison’s Physiolo 
, Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
205 Wabash Ave., cone Comprehensive Speaker. 
CHICAGO Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
* |Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 


Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 

Rauk’s Language Series. 

133 Westminster St. Gummere’s ame 

PROVIDENCE, |Thompsen’s Political Economy. 
R. | Greeley’s Political Economy. 

; Dickens’s Child’s History Realend 


THOMPSON, BROWN & OO., 


23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass., 


PUBLISH 
Bradbury’s Eaton’s Practical Arithmet'cs ; 
“6 o6 Elementary Arithmetic ; 


Combining Oral and Written Work. 

Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, Trigenome- 
try, and Surveying; 

Stene’s History eof England ; 

Meservey’s Bookh-Keeping, single aud dou- 
ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 

Meservey’s Boek- Keeping, single entry, 
for grammar schools. 

cH Send for Descriptive Circular. 370 


CO EK’s 


First Studies in Drawing. 


(A NEw Issue.) 


FIRST STUDIES IN DRAWING, 


OONTAINING 


Elementary Exercises, 
Drawing from Objects, 
Animais and Rustic Figures, 


Complete in FIFTY-FuUR STUDIES. 
With Letter- yma in akan by BExJaMIN 8. Con. 
Square | 60 cents. 
Prepaid my mail on the receipt of the price. 
Teachers have a for examination, free 
mail on the receipt of 85 conte: id 
JOHN. WILEY & SONS, 

















WY ie coer ies 
SAVE Sees 
MONEY. | aires ii D. artis 00., 














Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 





Salis & HUNT, 


805 Breadway, New York, 













Publishers, 811 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
ovo, ail a gay 0, “eevee rpniiva Sy 
ame 5 ae the a upgun 
with a view to 
Catheske chsen 





=o d for instruction with object- | . 


jane (JAR 






eee SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Helmes’ Beaders, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., d&c. 


MES P. MACEE, 


38 Bromfield 8t., Boston, 
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THE NoRMAL READERS. 


By A. N. RAUB, PuD., 
Principal Pennsylvania Central State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 


ONLY FIVE BOOKS IN THE SERIES. 


These Readers were made by a practical teacher who taught for several years in all grades of Schools. 
When teaching in the various grades, from the Primary up to the High and Normal Schools, Dr. Raub ob- 
served the wants of the different grades, and these Readers are the result of this experience. The unprece- 
dented success with which these Readers have met, prove conclusively that they are the most popular series 
ever published. 


— 
Vv 


New SPELLING-BOookKs. 


By GEOFFREY BUCKWALTER, 
Principal Cooper Grammar School, Camden, New Jersey. 
COMPLETE IN TWO BOOKS. 


These Spellers, though yr! recently issued, have been adopted in more than two thousand districts in 
Pennsyivania, New Jersey, Indiana, Lilinois, Missouri, Tennessee, New York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Nebraska, California, etc., etc. 





— *‘ 


Raub’s Series .of Arithmoetios. 


COMPLETE IN TWO BOOKS. 


These Arithmetics are logical, systematic, and natural in their development, and just what active, practical, 
and progressive teachers want. 
he ares throughout are of a practical every-day character, such as farmers, business men, and othors 
have to deal with. 
Mental or Oral and Written Arithmetic are combined in the same book. The pupils are trained to think by 
having them give their own explanations of the solutions in many cases, and also by requiring them frequently 
to find their own rules. 





Ly 


Brown’s Algebra. 


By THOS. K. BROWN, Prof. of Mathematics at Westtown School, Pa. 


This work applies to Ae the experimental and inductive treatment which has been found so successful 
in first books of Science and Language. It is a natural development of the principles of Algebra rather than a 
scientific statement of them. It is designed as a first book of bra for all classess of students in schools and 


academies. 








fy 
UW 


Brown’s Academic Algebra. 
AN ADVANCED WORK FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, and COLLEGES. 





This work is noted for the exact and concise statement of principles, abundant and varied exercisos, and for 
valuable suggestions in regard tv the solution of problems. 


Physiology. 


The work is carefully written, in language and style adapted to the understanding and appreciation of 
pupils in ComMON SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS, and ACADEMIES ; the object being to teach Physiology in a way 
that will render the subject attractive and interesting. 


A valuable text-book for schools and colleges, “ A New School Physiology,” has been published by Porter 
& Coates. It is prepared by R. J. DUNGLISON,A.M., M.D., author of the “ Medical Dictionary,’’ ** Reference 
Book,” &c. As might be expected, it isa careful and judiciously-prepared work, adapted to the understanding of 
young students, and presenta the subject in a more interesting manner than is usual in scientific text-books. 
It is profusely illustrated.— Boston Transcript. 


Phil 

llosophy. 

A New Work based on the Experimental 
By THOS. R. BAKER, Pu.D., 


Of Millersville Normal School, Pennsylvania. 


A work of rare merit, containing much new matter and all the latest discoveries in this field of sciencc. 
The leading facts and principles are presented in a clear, concise, and logical manner, By means of a large 
number of experiments given in careful detail, the student is taught the best way to illustrate the subject, and 
is made familiar with the Experimental Method. 


A NEW SERIES OF GRAMMARS. 


By A. N. RAUB, 


Principal Central Pennsylvania State Normal School. 

LESSONS IN ENGLISH, It is practical in its treatment of the subject of language. 
It is so graded as to make the Study of Elementary Grammar interesting. It develops the elements of lan- 
guage inductively. 

A PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, sit is eminently praetical. 
It is easily understood. Itis easy to teach. Its statements are clear and concise. It deals with the diffi- 
culties of Grammar in a common-sense manner. It is adapted to the wants of the student, and is therefore 
popular in the class-room. 





Method. 





. Ee 


Sharpless’s Geometries. 
By ISAAC SHARPLESS, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics, Haverford College, Pa. 
Elementary Plane Geometry 


Is a practical treatise on the Properties, Methods of Construction, and Measurement of Plane Figures, with 
numerous exercises for original work, and a chapter on the Mensuration of Surfaces. 


Elements of Plane and Solid Geometry. 


An Exposition of the Properties, Methods of Construction, and Measurement of Geometrical Magnitudes, 
with numerous exercises for original work, and chapters on the Mensuration of Surfaces and Solids, with a 
treatise on Modern Geometry. 





ww For Introduction and Exchange rates please address the Publishers, 


PORTER & COATES, 


NEW YORK: 
G Bond Street. 


PHILA DELPHIA: 
900 Chestnut Street. 


CHICAGO: 
205 Wabash Ave. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.: 
133 Westminster Street. 








Agents Wanted. 
TEACHERS, 


Male and F'emale, 


We want your services during Vacation, 
selling Boeks, aed will pay you liberally. 
Call en or address, 


HENRY J. JOHNSON, 
21 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


IMMEDIATELY! 


Prinei and ed-school Teachers to fill vacan- 
cies in Missouriand Kansas. LEMMON BROBS., Teach- 
ers’ Bureau, Bank Build’g, Kansas City, Mo. 376 b 
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AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE of 
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JONES B & CO. Cinc and Chicaos. 


Teachers Desiring Employment 
DURING VACATION 


WE SOLICIT 


GR 





five better for leas ek 
The RESTAURANT, 












AND UNION HOTEL, 


NEW YORK CITY; (OPPposire THE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT). 


Elevator and all improvements. Earopean plan. Over 450 elegantly Furnished Rooms, reduced to $1.00 and upwards 
day. Also, richly furnished suites for families, and fitted up at an expense of one million dollars. Families can 
at the GRAND UNION, than at an 
CAFE, LUNCH and WINE ROO 
TOILET and BAGGAGE RUOMS for Ladies and Gents, where coats, valises, and parcels can 








Wanted, Agents, 


DURING VACA- 
TION, to sell the 
‘*Readers’ Ready 
Rest,” a conven- 
ient article for 
holding a book 
while studying 
or reading. One 
may be seen at 
the office of this 


. paper. 
Address, for circulars and terms to 
agents, F. P. LITTLE, 

P.O. Box 169. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Paying 
Employment 


VACATION. 


TEACHERS, especiallg those 
attending Institutes, who desire 
to obtain Remunerative Employ- 
ment during the SUMMER VA- 
CATION, should address 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 


——— 








matty 
re ie 


YOU TO STOP AT THE 





other first-class Hotel in the city. 
S supplied with the best at moderate prices. 
left free. 








Will find it to ad to. with us. 
Wehave 7 gusy ta tntrodace in Bk pe oe ey pre rag ame for Dinners, Suppers, and Lunch parties, large or small. 16 Hawley Street, 
vertiein : aecise ot territory, ests’ Baggage taken to and fro from this Depot free. | W. D. GARRISON, Manager. 376 Boston; Mass. 
and see what we nave 6 ° , 

375b JAMES BETTS & CO., Hartford, Conn. 









agents: acevrs ascents: TEN GEO 









A SERIES OF 


LOGICAL PLATES, 


27% iuches by 36 inches, containing 


Fifteen Diagrams Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges 


Ediied by A. 8. PACKARD, Jr., 
Professor of Geology and Zotlogy, Brown Univ., and editor of The American Naturalist ; author of Zodlogy, etc 


STATIONERY sx» 
ENGRAVING 
DEPARTMENT. 


College, Class, and Society Invitations 
and Celebrations engraved in the latest 
and most approved styles. An examin- 
ation and comparison of our work is so- 











- 
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- 369-h 
aps. 


Price, for the ten Diagrams and book, postage paid, 86.00. Address all orders to 
THE PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., Providence, R. I. 


licited ; also an opportunity of presenting 


128 FS © Re ap remeries 'y © ties, “FIRST BUSEONS IN GEOLOGE,”| OV t ra 
: of in the form and contain : 

tions : ‘and Animale, exp sec Deh he Tecaeveheaes| Oo nee Bwiipe. 

Noe Mee “oncwmmnmiortads Corps, H. F. OsBORN, and the , with restorations in the text. CEORCE R. LOCKWOOD & SON; 


(Established in 1816,) 
Books, Stationery, and Engraving, 











CHARLES DeSILVER & 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, ‘iiubihait’ H*s 


(a SOME TILING NEW. Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


363 tf 8123 Breadway, New VYerk. 





SONS, 


ANGING BOOKCASES, Most portable, 
; est; of 2 to 8 adjustable shelves, 
finisht, of kiln-dried 
35. Cuts of 10 styles 

Bureau, 32 

very where. 


eapest, handi 
each holding 100 Ibs., handso: 
woods. Price, $1.00 to 
Patentees’ agents, Libra 
ley St., Boston. Agents Wanted 
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Important to Educators! : 
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IN ADVANCED PREPARATION, 
SWINTON'S NEW SERIES OF READERS. 


Original, Artistic, Unsurpassed. 








NOW RBAD YY: 
SWINTON’S NEW GEOGRAPHY. 


Superior in Every Respect. 


SWINTON’S MODEL BLANKS. 


‘““The beginning of a new era in the school-study of words.”’ 


Wells’s Shorter Course in Grammar. 
PRACTICAL, POPULAR. 


Manson’s Writing Spellers. 
SENSIBLE, USEFUL. 





SHORT SENTENCES FOR PRACTICE IN WRITING LATIN. 
No Classical School should be without at. 


HovSHHOLDYD BCON OM Y. 
A New Work in a New Branch of Study. 








PUBLISHED BY Pe 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, "TAYLOR & CO, 


753 & 7BB BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HARRISON HUME, W. £. Agent, — 
85 Bromfield Street, Boston, _ 
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